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FROM COLLEGE WINDOWS 


By DR. CONRAD BERGENDOFF, President of Augustana 
College and Seminary 


Sincz Pearl Harbor the order of the day has been conversion. All the 
machinery of American life has been turned into war use. The prophet’s 
words have been reversed. Instead of his program, we are beating plow- 
shares into swords and pruning-hooks into spears. Everyone is intent now 
on learning the arts of war. 

Education, too, has been converted. Civilians have gradually dis- 
appeared from the college campus—on all sides are men in uniform. Cer- 
tain kinds of schools have almost ceased to function. The Dean of the 
Law School of Columbia University reports that enrollment in law schools 
of America has dropped from 28,174 in 1938 to 5,686 in March 1943, and 
that his school has the largest day enrollment—125 students. The cur- 
riculum of colleges and university education is tending rapidly towards 
the subjects which prepare for war. 

Now a National Committee on science teaching has surveyed the 
high schools in relation to the man power problem. The committee finds 
that man power has been drained away from the colleges. The high schools 
must prepare its students in mathematics, physics, and chemistry, so that 
they can fit into the nation’s war program. Girls, too, must be guided 
into courses which bear on the needs of the hour. 

All of which means that American education, as well as industry, 
trade, agriculture and communications has been converted to war. What 
effect will this emphasis on materials, machines, and methods of destruction 
have on the youth of today who will be the leaders of tomorrow? There 
never was a time when Christian education was more needed than now, to 
give men and women something else than the stones and scorpions of today’s 
instructions for death.—Rock Island, Illinois. 


Religion and the Navy 


Reticion holds an important place in the life of the bluejacket of the 
United States Navy, according to Rear Admiral William Brent Young, Chief 
of the Bureau of the Supplies and Accounts, who returned recently from 
a visit to naval units in the South Pacific. 

Discussing his tour of observation with the fleet and at advance bases, 
Admiral Young said: “I became intimately acquainted with the splendid 
work being carried on by the Chaplain Corps. These valiant and often 
unsung officers furnish not only spiritual guidance in the usual sense, but 
they perform modern miracles in maintaining the highest type of morale. 

“Your navy man knows that he can turn to the chaplain for friendly 
help in any problem—whether he’s worried about his God, his family back 
home, or his own chances for leave. Quiet, comforting, invariably a ‘right 
guy, the navy chaplain comes through—and brings his men through! 

“T have seen it work in the Pacific. I know it’s working throughout our 
fighting navy in all parts of the world.” 

—Chaplains’ Division, Bureau of Navy Personnel, Washington, D.C. 


Lutheran Statistics Available 


Tue LUTHERAN is informed by A. W. von Struve, acting chief of infor- 
mation and publications for the Bureau of Census of the Department of 
Commerce, that a considerable number of pamphlets which are “the con- 
solidated report of the 1936 Census of Religious Bodies entitled Lutherans” 
remain for distribution. They can be procured for fifteen cents each. They 
give detailed information concerning the entirety of the Lutheran Church 
on the basis of reports received for the census of 1936. 
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Miss Nona M. Diehl 

began her duties as executive secretary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the U. L. C. A. in 1937. Prior to elec- 
tion to this office, she served as Secre- | 
tary for Young Women, to which later | 
were added duties of the department | 
of promotion. Confirmed in St. Luke’s | 
Church, York, Pa., where she was born, | 
she was active in that congregation in | 
its Women’s Missionary Society, its | 
Sunday school, and its choir. i 

While the activities of the Women’s | 
Missionary Society are determined by | 
the organization in triennial convention 
assembled, immediate authority for its | 
projects is vested in an Executive | 
Board of twenty-two members. Next | 
in relation to its work is the Staff with 
offices in the Muhlenberg Building, | 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. For 
the Board and the Staff Miss Diehl | 
serves as the liaison officer. 

The executive secretary is chairman 
of the Personnel Committee and is thus 
in touch with young women in process 
of selection for the work of the Church 
under the direction of the society. Some 
idea of the amount and range of its 
operations are indicated by its annual 
budget, which is $367,975 for the year 
1943 and by connection with seven of 
the boards of the United Lutheran 
Church. ; 

Pre-eminent among the seven are the - 
Boards of Foreign and of American 
Missions, with whom missionaries sup-— 
ported by the Women’s Society are in 
service. With thesé women Miss Diehl — 
is in touch by correspondence while 
they are on their fields and in contact 
with them at home on furlough. 5 

Tue LuTHERAN was interested in ap-— 
praisals of her activities from co-work-— 
ers. “The affairs of the society have 
been well administered under her di- 
rection,” was one comment. “She listens 
well, but reaches decisions that are 
practical,” was another. “She gives 

(Continued on page’ 19) 
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Miracles of Multiplication 


Ir your work requires. you to travel through farm lands in these 
August days, your eyes are caught by the fields of corn you pass. The 
tall tasseled stalks have reached the stage of growth at which “ears” 
have made their appearance. Protected by an envelope of husks; in 
communication with drifting pollen by fibers of “silk” that protrude from 
each ear, the growth is one of nature’s marvels. From a single grain 
placed in properly prepared soil, a plant has grown and reproduced the 
seed sown “from six hundred to a thousand times.” 


To an unobservant person, this and similar forms of multiplication 
by nature’s processes just happen. Why bother to think about it? To a 
scientific agriculturist, it is an occurrence in the realm of nature, in which 
a germ of vegetable life is energized into making drafts upon soil, sun- 
shine, moisture and air so as to produce abundantly after its kind. The 
scholar can, if he wishes, use a series of terms that will signify forms 
of energy, stages of development and relationships of roots, stem, blades, 
tassels and silk to each other and to their environment. 


The farmer, who prepared the field, planted the grain, kept the weeds 
from robbing the plant of nourishment required for growth, and finally 
harvested it, thinks of it as a reward of his labor. It can appear upon his 
table as food; it could be provender for the beasts of burden that serve 
him. It can be a commodity, and a source of wealth to its grower. 


The multiplication which rewards the seed sowing of the husband- 
man is a symbol of what occurs in the realms of kindly action. Deeds, 
like seeds, bear fruit, some a thousand fold. 

But the most apt simile. is in that domain which is entered by 
means of prayer. When we ask God in our Lord’s name to grant His 
blessings, we enter the regime of the eternal, and the ratio is infinity. 


THE CHURCH 


INTHE nEws....----: &G Elon Kuff 


Japs are traveling 

Tuer churches have been concerned 
about the welfare of the Americans 
of Japanese descent who were 
rounded up on the west coast and 
put in concentration camps soon 
after Pearl Harbor. 

More than 75,000 of these Jap- 
anese-Americans are considered 
loyal to this country. The U. S. 
War Relocation Authority has done 
its best to give these people good 
treatment. But the mere fact of 
c,xowding them together as prisoners 
behind barbed wire, for no fault of 
theirs, is bound to cause trouble. 

Now the United States government 
has decided to release loyal Jap- 


z anese - Americans 
Para so they may seek 


employment in 
various parts of 
the country. The 
churches will 
have to back up 
their expressions 
of concern by 
helping these peo- 
ple find new homes. The nature of 
the task is described in a pamphlet 
entitled “Planning Resettlement of 
Japanese-Americans” issued by the 
Federal Council and Home Missions 
Council, in co-operation with the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 

Lutherans will help in the work 
to the extent of $2,000 appropriated 
by the ULC Board of Social Mis- 
sions. The money is for. establish- 
ment of a hostel in the Northwest 
where Japanese-Americans can be 
hcused as they are released from 
resettlement camps. 

Other churches are assuming part 
of the task of providing permanent 
housing for these people, and aiding 
them in becoming citizens of new 
communities. Japanese-Americans 
must not be encouraged to form 
small segregated communities of 
their own, but urged to take part in 
the group life of other Americans, 
churchmen assert. 


Christian party in Italy 
THERE is a prospect that an im- 
portant role in the reconstruction of 
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Italy may be secured by the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, which de- 
veloped out of the Populist Party 
founded in 1919 by a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, Don Luigi Sturzo. 

The party was forced under- 
ground by the Fascists twenty years 
ago. At that time it had the largest 
bloc of votes of any of the parties in 
the Italian Parliament. 

How far the Catholic clergy would 
support the Christian Democratic 
Party is not known. It is believed 
that the Vatican has kept informed 
on the party’s program and activ- 
ities, says Religious News Service. 
Dr. Mario Einaudi of Fordham Uni- 
versity told RNS that his impres- 
sion is “that the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party is going to have an 
important part to play in the future 
of Italy. There is no question that a 
central nucleus has survived, around 
which great numbers of the Italian 
people will rally.” 

Don Luigi Sturzo, now seventy- 
three, lives in Jacksonville, Florida. 
He told RNS in a recent interview 
that Italy must have “a _ people’s 
peace,” insuring real liberty and 
averting a new Fascist movement. 


Wets worried 

THe successful campaigns of anti- 
liquor organizations during recent 
months have considerably perturbed 
the makers and sellers of alcoholic 
beverages. Strength of the dry in- 
terests is so great that a spokesman 
for Allied Liquor Industries, Inc., 
recently acknowledged the great 
possibility that national prohibition 
might return. 

During recent months more 
stringent liquor laws have gone into 
effect in numerous states. Florida 
now closes bars from midnight to 
7 AM. and package stores from 8 
P.M. to 7 aM. Texas, North Caro- 
lina, and Arkansas have also tight- 
ened up. 

Michigan has a new law, effective 
January 1, 1944, making it a mis- 
demeanor to sell liquor to minors 
and requiring identification cards of 
purchasers who are between twenty- 
one and twenty-five years of age. 


Washington has banned minors from 
entering places where intoxicating 
liquors are sold. New York has 
prohibited the sale of liquor to 
habitual drunkards. Arizona, Mis- | 
souri, and Oklahoma have enacted 
new legislation affecting intoxicants. © 
Ohio has rationed liquor sales, bring- — 
ing the total of states limiting liquor 
sales to thirteen. 


Methodist expenditures 
THE Methodist Church has re- | 
ported the total expenditures of © 
42,000 congregations for the year 
ending May 31, 1942. 
Of $92,798,310 spent for all pur- 
poses, $35,342,941 went to pay the 
salaries of ministers. Next largest 
sum was $22,447,454 which was used 
for payment on buildings, debts, and 
interest. ; 
Current expenses for maintenance | 
of church buildings and for salaries 
of personnel other than ministers 
took $21,250,969. Benevolence ex- 
penditures of all kinds totaled 
$13,600,809. Administration cost 
$156,137. 
Methodists, who number nearly 
8,000,000, gave an average of $14.49 
apiece in providing these sums. 


Religious education in Britain 
Tue British government has issued ~ 
a proposal regarding religious educa- 
tion in the schools. It provides. that 
all primary and secondary schools 
shall begin each day with a “corpor- — 
ate” act of worship and that religious 
instruction shall be given all pupils 
except those whose parents object. 
Religious instruction would be © 
given in public schools according to © 
plans approved by the churches, and © 
also in church schools measuring up » 
to prescribed. standards. Churches © 
would be required to provide half — 
the cost of improving their schools 
to bring them up to the standard. 
Roman Catholic periodicals crit-— 
icize the proposals, saying there 
would be difficulty in providing 50 
per cent of the cost of necessary 
improvements required so the | 
church might retain full control over 
teachers and courses of study. 


The Lutheran — 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Whatever Else may be wrong with 
the French maneuverings for po- 
litical power in North Africa, there 
is one thing that touches a sensitive 
spot for Americans in their present 
domestic troubles. A nasty scandal 
is developing there that needs to be 
thoroughly brought out into the 
open. In harmony with the best in- 
tentions of our Lend-Lease program, 
supplies of textiles, coffee, tea, sugar 
and other articles, intended to pro- 
vide for the necessities of the ci- 
vilian population of Arabs and Ber- 
bers, were sold by the Lend-Lease 
officials to the French civilian ad- 
ministration ($40,000,000’s worth for 
$25,000,000). Once removed from 
Lend-Lease supervision, the local 
officials were free to do as they 
pleased, and they pleased to enter 
into arrangements with speculators 
and political favorites who threw the 
bulk of the commodities, intended to 
establish American good will with 
the natives, into a black market. 
These local officials, originally ap- 
pointees of the decadent Republic, 
and more recently the instruments 
of Vichy’s deplorable administration, 
are hardly the material to be in 
charge behind the lines of the Allied 
forces, since they are evidently stir- 
ring up ill will in the land. 


Not All the misuse of Lend-Lease 
supplies for North Africa originates 
among the French officials of that 
disorganized territory. There were 
those in our own land—politicians— 
who were quick to see a chance to 
serve their own ends through a 
reorganization of the textile whole- 
salers’ syndicate, which would han- 
dle the Lend-Lease shipments in- 
tended to meet the necessities of 
_ Algiers, Morocco and the hinterland. 


At a meeting, secretly planned to. 


occur when the Jewish members of 
the syndicate, those most. experi- 
enced in the business, would be at- 
tending worship in their synagogues, 
they were replaced by utterly inex- 
perienced political henchmen. When, 
in consequence, the traffic was 
quickly reduced to confusion, Lend- 
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Lease authorities sent Henry Gold- 
man, Jr., a New York transportation 
expert, to restore order. Because his 
proposed remedies were persistently 
ignored, he resigned in disgust. His 
and other protests, however, induced 
a clean-up order from Washington, 
calling for United States inspection 
of Lend-Lease goods from the dock 
to the retailers’ stalls. This order, at 
first opposed by the French officials, 
has been honored, under pressure 
from the local British-American 
Economic Board, by the setting up of 
a central complaint bureau to deal 
with favoritism, graft and racial dis- 
crimination. 


Complaints by the Catholic Press 
Association concerning attacks made 
on Holy Church by certain religious 
and secular American periodicals 
recently evoked a pertinent reply 
from The Christian Century. If the 
Catholic press was in earnest “to do 
all in its power to promote unity of 
feeling and of effort among the peo- 
ple in this country,” it could (1) 
stop glorifying the Franco regime in 
Spain (whose success the present 
pope most largely aided by personal 
pressure to stop the flow of muni- 
tions and other supplies from our 
land to Republican Spain); (2) stop 
its campaign to arouse Latin Amer- 
ican prejudice against Protestant 
activities, and to have Protestant 
missionaries recalled from Latin 
American countries; (3) stop the 
meddling of its own higher clergy 
with our State Department to ob- 
struct Protestant activities, and ob- 
tain other advantages for their 
church; (4) second the memorial of 
80,000 Peruvian Protestants to their 
president, Manuel Prado, in which 
they claim the right to distribute 
Protestant Bibles, the exercise of 
free public Protestant preaching, 
the unrestricted return of Protestant 
missionaries, and the establishment 
of Protestant schools in which no 
compulsory anti-Protestant courses 
may be imposed, as at present exists. 
By the way, these Peruvian Prot- 
estants acutely called attention to 
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the liberties enjoyed by Catholics in 
Protestant lands. 


The Interested bystander does not 
receive the distinguished considera- 
tion in Germany that is accorded 
him on this side of the ocean. When 
Radio City was beginning to rise to 
its beauty out of the man-made pit, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who kept a 
watchful eye on the proceedings, 
noticed that crowds of onlookers re- 
mained on the scene for hours to- 
gether during the period of excava- 
tion. It was reported at the time that 
he ordered benches to be erected 
along the excavation for the comfort 
of the sightseers. Those who gath- 
ered to watch the labor squads called 
together to clear up the wreckage 
after Dortmund’s recent (May 23) 
blitz, found themselves pressed into 
service for two hours to help ex- 
pedite the job, and then were or- 
dered to move on. It was done by 
order of the city’s chief of police to 
accomplish the double purpose of 
discouraging onlookers and speeding 
the clearance. 


The First recipient of the Mei-ling 
Soong scholarship, founded last year 
at Wellesley College in honor of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary as a graduate of 
that institution, is to be Miss Chan- 
dralehka Pandita, who is a niece of 
Jawaharial Nehru, an outstanding 
leader of the All-India Congress. 
Madame Chiang personally chose the 
Hindu girl for the initiation of the 
scholarship and petitioned the Brit- 
ish Rajah for the girl’s leave of 
absence from India. This the India 
Government granted, though Miss 
Chandralehka had until recently 
been interned with her uncle and 
other members of the family on 
charges of civil disobedience. The 
scholarship was gratefully received, 
for the once-wealthy Hindu family 
has spent nearly all its fortune for 
the India Nationalist cause. How- 
ever, the family expects to finance a _ 
younger sister who will accompany 
the honor student to Wellesley. 


Alaska Alive 


Defense Measures Make 
Rapid Though Delayed | 
Progress 


Since the outbreak of war, the 
literary market has been flooded 
with books and articles dealing with 
Alaska’s attitude toward the war. 
It is a question, of course, as to what 
is the truth and what is the exag- 
gerated truth. However, after one 
spends a bit of time swapping stories 
with the old sourdoughs and rustling 
around for information among the 
travelers and teachers in Alaska, 
the truth begins to reveal itself, es- 
pecially the truth about the pre-war 
days and the actual present-day con- 
flict. 

It might be surprising to know 
that as late as the spring of 1940, 
Alaska was being guarded by only 
two small companies of infantry. 
These companies were located in the 
southeastern part of Alaska at a 
place known as Chilkoot Barracks. 
The amount of protection they of- 
fered is questionable. They had no 
big guns, no air support; besides 
they were in the wrong location for 
offering defense. Governor Gruening 
of Alaska, whom I met just recently, 
made the statement that at that time 
a few parachutists could easily have 
taken the whole territory with little 
effort. 


PREPAREDNESS NOW 


Needless to say, this unprepared- 
ness in Alaska is a thing of the past. 
American troops began to arrive in 
the spring of 1940. Anchorage was 
used as the first major base. The in- 
coming soldiers were obliged to set 
up camp in a veritable wilderness, 
pitching their tents in the long sha- 
dows of a snow-capped mountain 
valley. Today, Anchorage is the 
headquarters of the Alaska Defense 
Command, and is a beehive of mil- 
itary and naval activity. 

The question often comes up even 
now as to why the Alaskans per- 
mitted themselves to be caught so 
shorthanded at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The answer lies in the fact 
that it wasn’t the Alaskans who 
were asleep, but it was Congress 
who was sleeping at the post. Tony 
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Diamond, Alaska’s delegate to the 
House of Representatives, was a 
terrific live wire through the years 
preceding Pearl Harbor. With all 
his talking and boosting of Alaska 
as a strategic defense area, Diamond 
was foiled at every turn to get rec- 
ognition on the floor with his “For- 
tification of Alaska Measure” until 
1937. Today, Representative Tony 
Diamond is listened to first and ques- 
tioned later. The total aggregate 
war spending for the defense of 
Alaska now extends well over the 
two hundred million dollar mark. 

On that fateful night of December 
7, 1941, when the news of the Pearl 
Harbor attack came chattering in 
over telegraph keys and short-wave 
radio sets, residents of Juneau and 
surrounding territory thought surely 
the Japs were ready to burst open 
their front doors at any moment. 
Blackout restrictions were imme- 
diately enforced, and bomb shelters 
were hurriedly searched out. Sev- 
eral large abandoned mine shafts 
boring into the massive stone cliffs 
of Mt. Juneau and Mt. Roberts were 
made ready for instant use. Signals 
from the centrally located blast horn 
on top of the city hall were prepared 
for immediate recognition by all the 
residents. In short, Juneau and all 
of Southern Alaska was seized with 
anxiety and fear. 


COURAGEOUS ATTITUDE NOW 


Today the attitude of all is chang- 
ing remarkably. Once again the 
pioneering spirit of the typical old- 
timers is returning to the men and 
women and children. Fishing craft 
are beginning to venture into the 
distant canals and fiords, searching 
out their favorite salmon runs and 
halibut beds. The sputtering motors 
of the Gullwing Stinson and Electra 
passenger planes once again can be 
heard echoing back and forth from 
the distant glacier beds and pine- 
studded mountain peaks. The tramp 
steamers and tug-pulled barges ply 
the green-shadowed waters of the 
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Alexander Archipelago en route to 


their far distant northern destina- 


tions. | 
The capture of Attu and the pend- | 
ing campaign of Kiska all make for © 
a feeling of greater security in the © 
Alaskan home. In fact, Alaska © 
sportsmen and amateur photograph- | 
ers are already straining at the leash 
to get out to the Aleutians after hos- 
tilities have ceased and find out what | 
tundra and muskeg are really like. — 


Worship With Music 


DISTRACTED pastors, organists, and 
choir leaders all share in one com- 
mon problem today—how to pro- | 
duce choir music without tenors and — 
basses. As a helpful aid to this uni- 
versal condition, the June issue of | 
Sursum Corda offers many sugges- | 
tions. a 

Junior choirs are always in order. | 
They have been the first fruits of | 
effective work in the cultivation of 
music in worship in many congre- 
gations. Sursum Corda not only has 
an article on junior choirs, but in 
addition information that is often 
asked for, the names of many fine 
selections written especially for 
these youthful groups. There are — 
also recommendations of music for — 
women’s choirs to help meet a con- — 
dition forced upon our churches, ~ 
whether it is desired or not. 

A series of illustrated articles is © 
begun in this issue, describing the © 
unique and attractive windows of — 
the “Church of the Abiding Pres- — 
ence” of Gettysburg Seminary. 

Included within the pages of the | 
magazine are three copies of se- © 
lected anthems. One of them might — 
well be sung by many of our U. L. | 
C. A. choirs. “Built on the Rock” | 
by Lindeman is a universal favorite — 
with our fellow believers of the Nor- © 
wegian Lutheran Church. Here is — 
offered a three-voice edition. It is © 
of course available in four parts. © 
Lutheran understanding and appre- | 
ciation can be found by way of the © 
music route. Here is one such op-— 
portunity. : 

Sursum Corda is edited by Pas- | 
tor Clarence B. Lund, Elkhorn, ~ 
Wis. The price is $1.50, issued quar- — 
terly. GrorGE JosEPH MULLER. 
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Number One in a Series 


A Look at the U/L.C. A. Through Leadership Eyes 
Z By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


One of the encouraging experiences of the Laymen’s Movement for 
‘Stewardship has been the progress made by the synods of the United 
Lutheran Church in the stewardship department. The advance is dual, 
thereby reflecting the cause. For stewardship rests on a very definite 
principle—consciousness of the trust which our Lord places in the com- 


pany of believers. 
trust. These have vis- 
ibility: they are mea- 
sured by the financial 
support given by the 
people to the enterprises 
in which their church is 
engaged. 

The synods of the 
‘U. L. C. A. operate in- 
dividually in the field of 
stewardship, both spir- 
itually and materially, 
but the responses to the 
presentation of benev- 
olent objectives are re- 
ported by committees assigned to the 
field of stewardship. The Laymen’s 
-Committee plans to publish excerpts 
from reports as they appear in the 
minutes of the 1943 conventions of 
the synods. 

For the Synod of Iowa, which met 
in Cedar Rapids May 10-12, the Rev. 
Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., reported 
for his committee: 

“The past year has been one of 

the most gratifying that we have 
had, in financial returns, in the his- 
tory of the synod. We, however, are 
not content to let the matter rest 
there; but this committee is deter- 
mined to use every effort to revive 
the entire spiritual life of the church 
in every community in Iowa, with 
the thought in mind of exploring the 
possibilities in each congregation, 
and not working only for a worthy 
100 per cent objective, but in bring- 
ing every congregation—through 
mutual co-operation—to the highest 
standard of activity and devotion to 
Christ. 
“Resolved, That we as pastors 
make the Benevolent Objective an 
item of special prayer and considera- 
tion at each council meeting. 

“That whereas we have had the 
best year in 1942 in the history of 
our synod, there is much room for 
improvement. 

“That the synod give consent to 
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Dr. Weertz, Chairman 


Second are the fruits of the administration of the 


the Executive Board 

and Stewardship Com- 

mittee — through cor- 

respondence and _ per- 

sonal visitation—to con- 

tact congregations that 

need encouragement in 

this matter, not only to 

present the objective of 

finances, but to present 

all other avenues of ap- 

proach that may build 

up the spiritual life of 

the congregation: 

(a) The Family Altar 

(b) Subscriptions to ‘The Lutheran’ 

(c) Support for the Pastors 

(d) Faithfulness at Communion 

(e) Greater activity among the 
Auxiliary Organizations 

(f) Increased Sunday School 
attendance 

(g) Helping to make our church a 
vital factor in the community 

(h) Increasing Bible reading and 
faithful attendance at church. 


Just suppose every congregation 
in all our thirty-two synods would 
do some real work along these eight 
lines week by week and month by 
month through the years! And that 
the Benevolence Objective of synod 
be an “item of special prayer and 
consideration at each council meet- 
ing” everywhere throughout our 
United Lutheran Church in 
America! 

The net result of such a church- 
wide co-operative movement would 
be the meeting of every benevolence 
obligation 100 per cent plus in every 
synod, every year. 

And what that would mean to the 
Christ-inspired work of: (1) our 
three mission boards, two educa- 
tional boards, and two merciful 
works boards, all seven of which 
share in every dollar forwarded to 
the treasurer of our U. L. C. A.; (2) 
every synodical program; and (3) 
every congregational program! 

The Iowa Synod has reduced its 
indebtedness appreciably each year 
since 1937, increased its communing 
membership slightly, and jumped its 
freewill offerings for benevolences 
to an all-time high in 1942. 

Synodical Treasurer Berger re- 
ported at the annual meeting of 
synod in Cedar Rapids, May 8, that 
up to that date he had received 
$3,000 more on the regular appor- 
tionment than had been received on 
the same date in 1942. 

All of which means the steward- 
ship leaven is working in the Iowa 
Synod. 


Gifts to Tressler 


Congratulations for Diamond Jubilee in the Form of Gifts 


THE announcement of a gift of $1,000 to the Tressler Orphans’ Home 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary Fund by Mrs. Vera Scott Cushman, grand- 
daughter of Col. John Tressler, founder of the Loysville Academy, the fore- 
runner of the Tressler Orphans’ Home, has pushed the fund total well over 


the $46,000 mark. 

The interest of individuals in the 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, as manifested 
by their personal gifts, has been a 
matter of deep significance in the es- 
tablishment and growth of the Home. 

Following closely upon the receipt 
of Mrs. Cushman’s gift was one in the 
amount of $100 from her nephew, Lieut. 
David A. Scott, now performing active 
duty in the Aleutian Islands. 

A gift of $300 to the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary Fund in memory of their 
daughter, Mrs. Corinne Loos Wheeler, 
was also recently received from Mr. 


and Mrs. Jacob F. Loos, members of 
Emanuel Lutheran Church, Norwood. 

These and other gifts received from 
individuals and congregations are the 
source of much gratification and en- 
couragement to the Home administra- 
tion and friends engaged in causing 
this Anniversary Fund, which will 
finance additional equipment that is so 
sorely needed. 

Tressler Orphans’ Home was estab- 
lished in 1867 and has grown from small 
beginnings to its present large group 
of accommodations. 


Pleasure Betore Business 


In Terms of the Third Commandment, the Church 


Has Lost Solidity 


By FREDERICK D. DAUBENBIS, Madison, Indiana 


We hear much of the danger in 
which the church finds itself today. 
It sounds in our ears from the pul- 
pit and from the platform. Our eyes 
encounter it on the printed page. 
In spite of the seeming interest in 
things religious today, there is an 
uneasy feeling in the hearts and 
minds of most earnest Christians 
that a real danger does face the 
church. It is extremely difficult. to 
lay a finger anywhere in particular 
and say, “Here is the weak spot.” 
Yet we cannot shake from our 
hearts the premonition that there 
may be troublous days ahead. 

Perhaps our thought on the sub- 
ject might be enlightened a bit if we 
could clarify our terms. We say the 
“church” is in danger. Do we think 
of church in its institutional sense 
(an organization of buildings, 
schools, seminaries, homes, and en- 
dowments)? Do we think of the 
ehurch as a body of doctrine and 
practice (an institution built around 
definite liturgical worship and def- 
inite theological ideas) ? Do we think 
of the church as the creator and up- 
holder of a certain type of life and 
morality? 

Are these the things that are in 
danger? Are these the things we feel 
are in jeopardy? Some discussion 
on the subject has revolved around 
just such matters. Most of the mat- 
ters brought forward relate to this 
more objective side of the church. 


THE PEOPLE COUNT 


Yet after all the church is far more 
than a mere grouping of buildings; 
even more than a set of theological 
concepts; more, too, than a mere 
ethical way of life. The church is 
ultimately, and simply, a group of 
people gathered together by a vision 
and for a purpose. Here and here 
alone lies the potential danger. 

Such a group can be in danger 
from two sources: first, from with- 
out; second, from within. The first 
danger can be largely discounted. 
Serious as it may be, the history of 
Christianity proves conclusively 
that no external force can ultimately 
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be victorious over it. “The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it,” said 
our Lord, and time has proved His 
word. The church may. temporarily 
be eclipsed or persecuted, but in its 
good time it will blossom forth again. 

The real danger of the church lies 
within. The only danger of any 
serious character arises when the 
people who compose the church be- 
come indifferent, apathetic, and un- 
able to see the vision which has 
called them into being and the pur- 
pose for which they are banded to- 
gether. 


SPONGY FROM WORLDLINESS 


With all due regard to the many 
loyal, faithful, and devoted people 
within the church, we must never- 
theless face the plain fact that with- 
in the ranks of those who compose 
the church, both clerical and lay, 
there exists a tremendous amount of 
indifference. The zeal and eager- 
ness for the simple truths of God 
have yielded to a more sophisticated 
and worldly outlook. We have be- 
come more “lenient,” more “broad- 
minded” in the application of these 
humble truths. The imperativeness 
of the simple Gospel message has 
lost its cutting edge. The severity 
of our Lord has been toned down to 
be more amenable to a generation 
that no longer is in sympathy with 
severity in things spiritual. 

This attitude of indifference and 
the failure to see the vision that has 
called the church together are strik- 
ingly made manifest in one of the 
simplest, yet most basic truths of 
religion. “Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy”-is the central 
truth from which springs the incen- 
tive and vision to hold to the others. 
The services in God’s house repre- 
sent the united front of.man as he 
stands in humble homage and wor- 
ship before the will of God. It rep- 
resents the power plant from which 
spring forth the desire and will to 
carry God’s plan into action in the 
world. It represents the call to the 
best and finest of which man is 
capable. 


Yet how this elemental truth of 
God has been “toned down” and | 
made of little effect! The services 
of a church are considered well at 
tended if but one third of its mem- | 
bership is present. A representation | 
of fifty per cent of a oe 
would be remarkable. 

The church has come to look upon 
such a condition with a sense of 
complacency. Of course it is all | 
right for our people to take a vaca- 
tion from the services occasionally. 
One cannot expect people to come | 
every Sunday! Only the faithful lit- | 
tle inner circle do that, and they are | 
usually quite advanced in years and | 
have no other place to go. We have — 
come. to the place of accepting as 
normal the claims of the open road | 
on Sunday mornings. The social 
amenities which require the per- 
sonal attendance of our people due 
to company or visitors in their home 
over the week end are quite jus- 
tifiable. Bad weather is always a 
legitimate excuse for absence. Sum-. 
mer, with its attendant hot weather, 
will always see a fearful decline in 
attendance at God’s house. But then, 
that is to be expected, is it not? 


SATISFIED WITH SECOND PLACE 


The danger to the church today 
is the complacency with which it 
views the secondary position in which 
it places the act of public worship. — 
Any and every excuse is acceptable — 
for neglecting it. It simply isn’t con-— 
sidered necessary that people come | 
to worship every week. Just so has — 
the church toned down the Third 
Commandment and the teaching and 
practice of our Lord. A similar fate | 
has befallen many of the other sim- . 
ple truths taught by Scripture. They ~ 
are beautiful to behold, but not ab- 
solutely necessary of fulfiliment, In- 
the keeping of them there is a cer- 
tain amount of virtue, but there is 
neither reproach nor shame neces-— 
sary in their non-observance or in ~ 
the laxity of their observance. ; 

Herein lies the danger to the 
church today. The vision that has- 


form the church has dimmed. The © 
sense of purpose becomes more and — 
more vague. And with it all the 
church seems content! 3 

The church can and will survive — 
all dangers that may be hurled upon ~ 
it from without. It can successfully 
weather a mediocre ministry. It can 
outlive errors in doctrine and prac- 


tice. The only danger of which it 
need be mortally afraid is that of the 
indifference and apathy of the peo- 
ple who compose it. 


DANGER LOOMS 
When the rank and file of its 


membership begin to water down 
the simple rules of faith and prac- 
tice which have nourished it through 
the centuries, then the time of tra- 
vail approaches. When the church 
accommodates itself to the prevail- 
ing tendencies of the world; when it 
weakens the principles upon which 
it was built; when it undermines its 
main source of nourishment, the 
channel of God’s approach to man 
in the sacred hour of worship, then 
danger looms. 

There are some memorable words 
of Nehemiah which must become 
lodged in the minds of Christians 
today. “I am doing a great work, 


I cannot come down.” God has called 
us to a great work in a great day. 
We can accomplish it only by de- 
votion to His will; sacrifice of self 
to His commands; endurance to the 
very end, no matter what that might 
be. We cannot accomplish it by in- 
difference or apathy! We cannot ac- 
complish it except by the enthu- 
siasm of faith. We cannot have that 
unless we keep in constant contact 
with God. It is a great work! We 
dare not come down! 

The secret of the security of the 
church rests in the lives of the mil- 
lions of people forming her mem- 


bership. If they are loyal and faith- | 


ful; if they will refuse to accom- 
modate themselves to the world; if 
they will refuse to demand that the 
organized church adapt itself to sec- 
ular claims, then all will be well, no 
matter how great may be the storm 
clouds on the horizons. 


Eighteen Hours Leave 


By GEORGE THOMPSON, Seminarian 


BrEtTTy’s eyes were red and tired 
from crying, and she sat listlessly on 
the parlor sofa. Twisted in her 
hands was a lace handkerchief. 
Betty was miserable because her 
husband, John, had been sent to an 
army camp far from their newly- 
established home. She had said 
good-by to him only four hours ago. 

When they were married six 
months ago, she had said that the 
war was nothing; it could not last; 
John could never be sent away. 
Three months after their wedding, 
however, John was drafted, but 
camp was not far from home, so 
they saw each other every week. 
Then came that terrible day that she 
knew he was to be transferred to 
another camp. It seemed a million 
miles away. 

Betty never knew what happened 
to that night. She must have slept, 
but she did not go to bed. She cried 
hard, the hurt of being alone driving 
deeper and deeper into her. Her 
sobs were painful, as though a hand 
clutched at her lungs and heart and 
would not let her go. “John... 
John .. .” she sobbed through the 
night. 

Morning finally came. Betty felt 
that she had fought a battle. She 
was tired and weak, but somehow 
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she went through the motions of 
making breakfast. Later, as she pre- 
pared lunch, the doorbell rang. It 
was Western Union. She tore open 
the telegram: 


STRANGE ORDERS STOP HAVE 
EIGHTEEN HOURS HOME STOP 
HOME MIDNIGHT STOP 

JOHN 


Betty stared at the telegram and 
for a moment hardly realized’ what 
it meant. John was coming home. 


‘Immediate joy possessed her, but it 


could mean only one thing, that his 
unit was leaving the country. The 
thought was terrifying at first, but 
she read the telegram again... 
EIGHTEEN HOURS. 

She might never see him again, 
so those hours had to be meaningful 
and filled with so much that was 
good—eighteen hours. The house 
had to be spick and span; there must 
be plenty to eat and drink, laughter 
and merriment, friends. 

Midnight came, and when Betty 
met John at the door, she wildly 
threw herself into his arms. The 
party for him had been arranged. 
She failed to note the confusion in 
his eyes when shouts of greeting 
filled the room. For hours the party 
went on, and when it was over both 


Betty and John were exhausted. 
They managed to get some sleep, 
however, and it was late morning 
when Betty awakened. 

For a moment she failed to re- 
alize what this day meant. Then it 
came to her. Eighteen hours, the 
telegram said. Those hours had to 
be meaningful. 

The day had been planned— 
breakfast in the best hotel in town, 
visits, and an afternoon show. John 
was whisked about, though a num- 
ber of times that day he was tempted 
to call a halt to their activities. 
Betty’s evident anxiety that they 
have a good time deterred him. 


Train time was at six o'clock. At 
five-thirty Betty and John walked 
slowly to the station. They were 
silent; but a block before the sta- 
tion John stopped and said to Betty, 
“Darling, you’ve tried so hard to 
show me a wonderful time and I do 
appreciate it, but there’s something 
else I’d like to do before we say 
good-by.”’ 

John took her hand and walked 
toward a small church that was 
almost dwarfed by the tall buildings 
around it. Silently they entered. 
For a number of beautiful hushed 
moments nothing was said. John 
then took Betty’s hands in his and 
bent his head in prayer. His prayer 
was barely audible. 

“Gracious Father,” he began, “I 
have been told that I must go off to 
war, and I go with sorrow in my 
heart, for I leave behind me one I 
love, my wife.” At that point his 
voice broke, but he recovered and 
went on, “We are children of thine 
and ask Thy divine protection . . .” 

As he prayed, simply and trust- 
ingly, Betty felt suddenly that a veil 
was lifted from her eyes. She saw 
before her in mounted letters— 
eighteen hours. She remembered 
that they were to be meaningful. 

“We strive, our Father, to bring 
to the world a just and lasting peace. 
Guide us and direct us that we do 
not falter. Give us faith always to 
know that Thou only in the midst 
of chaos, darkness, and confusion, 
art meaningful... .” 

“Thou only art meaningful . . .” 
And Betty found in those moments 
what the previous eighteen hours 
had failed to give her. She clung 
to her husband and peace swept her 
soul—a peace not of eighteen hours 
but of eternity. 


An International Round Table 


Sponsors of a “Christian Message on World Order” form an 
Imposing List of Notables from Many Lands and Nations 


A maN’s name is no more than a purposeful arrangement of letters in 
the alphabet by which he may indicate his parentage and christening. But 
the world is not inpenetrably stupid; they connect names with positions 
among the ever-moving influences of society and thus provide identifica- 
tions for some. There are, or have been, thousands of John Smiths in the 
world, but about only one of them are the legends of Pocahontas and the 
explorations of Virginia. 

It is possible that Pauls were numerous in the ancient city of Tarsus, 
but only one of them was invited to speak to Greek “highbrows” on Mars 
Hill. He thus gained the reputation of being a babbler, because he claimed 
to have information about “Jesus and the resurrection.” 

We cite two well-known figures from past history because they both 
encountered opposition. People have a way of wanting what does not yet 
exist, and a majority agree with the position of the cornfield sage who said, 
“What isn’t ain’t.” 

Most people have grave doubts about getting rid of wars. It is a small 
but persistent band of optimists who insist that resort to force is not the only 
way to settle international disputes, even though the armies of the nations 
have hitherto been used to gain both personal and national decisions of 
importance. To discover that a discussion program has been organized to 
the point of challenging consideration of terms of a just and durable peace 
is something new. A list of their names, addresses, and titles is informing; 
it is impressive. Are they babblers? But first of all, who are they? The 
following list deserves item by item consideration. The men named sat 
around a table in Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J., only last month. They 


at least are real persons. Following are their names: 


A 
Anderson, Mr. Paul B., New York, Sec- 
retary, International Committee, Y. M. 
CA; 


B 


Barnes, Dr. Roswell P., New York, As- 
sociate General Secretary, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Barnett, Mr. Eugene E., New York, 
General Secretary, National Council, Y. M. 
CLA. 

Bates, Dr. M. Searle, New Haven, Conn., 
Vice-president, Nanking University, Vis- 
iting Lecturer at Yale. 

Bennett, Dr. John C., New York, Pro- 
fessor, Union Theological Seminary. 

Braatory, Mr. Bjarne, Washington, D. C. 
Office of War Information. 

Brown, Dr. William Adams, New York. 
Union Theological Seminary; Chairman, 
Joint Executive Committee, American 
Sections Faith and Order and Life and 
Work Movements. 

Cc 


Cavert, Dr. Samuel McCrea, New York, 
General Secretary, Federal Council of 
Churches. 

Cockburn, Rev. Harold A., Minister of 
St. Michael’s Church, Dumfries, Scotland. 
Now in charge of relations with churches 
in America on behalf of the Religions 
Division of the British Ministry of Infor- 
mation. 

Condliffe, Dr. J. B., New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; author 
of Agenda for the Post-War World. 

Craig, Dr. A. C., London, England. Gen- 
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eral Secretary, British Council of Churches; 
formerly Chaplain of Glasgow University. 


D 


Davison, Dr. William Holmes, Montreal; 
Rector of St. John the Evangelist, City 
and Diocese of Montreal; Rural Dean of 
Montreal East; Honorary Chairman of 
Montreal Cathedral; Commissary in Can- 
ada to Bishop of British Honduras. 

Dulles, Mr. John Foster, New York, In- 
ternational Lawyer, Presbyterian layman, 
Chairman of the Commission. 


E 


Eagleton, Dr. Clyde, New York, New 
York University, Professor of International 
Law, Secretary of Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. 


F 


Fairfield, Dr, Wynne C., Boston, Mass. » 


Secretary, Foreign Department of Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. 

Fedotov, Dr. George, New Haven, Conn. 
Distinguished Church Historian of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Now professor 
at Yale Divinity School. 

Foot, Rt. Hon. Isaac, England. Member 
of His Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Franklin, Mrs. George S., New York. 
Chairman Board of Trustees of Benning- 
ton College, Vermont. 


G 


Gallagher, Dr. W. J., Toronto, Canada. 
Chairman of Board of Evangelism and 


Social Service of the United Church of 


Canada—Secretary of the Christian Social — 


Council of Canada and the Canadian Com- 
mittee, World Council of Churches. 

Gezork, Dr. H. J., 
Theological Seminary, Professor of Social 
Ethics. 

Greene, Dr. Theodore Ainsworth, Pastor 
First Church, New Britain, Conn. Former 
Chairman, Comm. on International Rela- 
tions, Congregational Christian General 
Council. 

H ; 

Herman, Rev. Stewart W., Jr. Was pas- 
tor of the American Church in Berlin for 
six years. Interned for five months with 


Newton-Andover 


the Embassy personnel at Bad Nauheim, — 
returning to the United States on June 1, ~ 
1942. Author of recent book, It’s Your — 


Souls We Want. 


Higdon, Dr. E. K., Indianapolis, Execu- | 


tive Secretary, Department of Oriental 
Missions, the United Christian Missionary 
Society. 


Hodgson, Dr. Leonard, Canon of Christ | 
Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Moral | 
and Pastoral Theology in the University — 


of Oxford, England. Secretary World 
Conference of Faith and Order. 


Honig, Dr. P., Washington, D. C. Eco- 


nomics, Finance and Shipping Mission of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Hsia, Dr. C. L., New York. Director of 


' Chinese News Service. 


Hutchison, Rev. Gerald M., General Sec- 
retary of the Student Christian Movement 
of Canada. 

J 
Judd, Rev. Canon W. W., Toronto, Can- 


x 


ada. General Secretary of the Council for — 
Social Service of the Church of England ~ 
in Canada; President of the Christian 


Social Council of Canada. 
K 


Kwei, Dr. C. T., Washington, D. C., 


China Defense Supplies, Inc. 


L 

Latourette, Dr. Kenneth S., New Haven, 
Conn. Professor of Missions and Oriental 
History, Yale University. 

Leiper, Dr. Henry Smith, New York. 
American Secretary, World Council of 
Churches. 

Lew, Dr. Timothy Tingfang, China. Dean 
of the Department of Theology, Yengching 
University. Member of the Chinese Yuan 
(Senate). 

Lockhart, Dr. W. C., Toronto, Canada. 


From 1935 to 1940 Secretary of the Stu- — 
dent Christian Movement of the Univer- © 
sity of Toronto; First Secretary of the — 
Canadian Committee, World Council of ~ 


Churches. 
Lyon, Miss Sarah, New York. Execu- 


tive, Foreign Division, National Board of — 


the Y. W. C. A. of the U. S. A. 
M 


McGeachy, Miss Mary Craig, Washing- 


ton; DiC: 


Macaulay, Rt. Rev. Robert Wilson, Mel- j 
bourne. Senior Clerk, Moderator-General _ 
of the Presbyterian Church in Australia. 


Leader of Forward Movement; Founder 


and first Chairman of Inter-Church Move- 


ment for Christian Social Order. 


Mackay, Dr. John A., Princeton, N. J. 
President, Princeton Theological Seminary. — 


z The Lutheran 


: 


r 


P 
’ 
j 
7 


Mackie, Mr. Robert, Toronto, Canada. 
General Secretary, World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. 

Meyer, Dr. Ernst W., Bucknell Univer- 
sity. Professor of European history and 
contemporary politics. Author of The 
Struggle in German Foreign Policy. 

Morley, Dr. Frank S., Montreal, Can- 
ada. Minister, Stanley Presbyterian 
Church. 

Moyes, the Rt. Rev. John Stoward, Aus- 
tralia. Bishop of Armidale, New South 
Wales, since 1929. 

N 

Nolde, Dr. O. Frederick, Professor, Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in Philadel- 
phia. 

oO 

Oxnam, Bishop G. Bromley, 

Bishop of the Methodist Church. 


P 
Pepper, Rev. Canon Almon R., New 
York. Executive Secretary, Department of 
Christian Social Relations, National Coun- 
cil of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


R 

Rochester, Dr. W. M., Toronto, Canada. 
Editor of The Presbyterian Record; Sec- 
retary of Committee on Correspondence 
with Other Churches of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 

de Ropp, Baron Stefan, New York. Di- 
rector, Polish Information Center. 

de Rougemont, Dr. Denis, New York. 
Distinguished Swiss author and analyst. 
Sometime official of the Swiss government. 
Now resident in the United States. (Writer 
of paper. Unable to attend Round Table.) 


Ss 

Sansom, Sir George G. B.; K. C. M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Scott, R. B. Y., Montreal, Canada. Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament, United Theo- 
logical College, Montreal; Director of the 
United Church Commission on Church, 
Nation and World Order; co-author of 
Toward a Christian Revolution. 

Shafer, Dr. Luman J., New York. Sec- 
retary for China and Japan and Home 
Department of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church in America. 

Sisco, Dr. Gordon A., Toronto, Canada. 
General Secretary of the United Church 
of Canada; Secretary, United Church 
Commission on Church, Nation and World 
Order. 

Slotemaker de Bruine, Dr. N. A. C., New 
York. Former Missions Consul at Batavia, 
1937-1941; Managing Editor of Aneta, 
Netherlands-Indies News Agency in 
Batavia. 


Boston. 


T 
- Tittle, Dr. Ernest Fremont, Evanston, 
‘Ill. Pastor, First Methodist Church. 

Tucker, Rt. Rev. Henry St. George, New 
York. Presiding Bishop, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, President Federal Council 
of Churches. 

Vv 

Van Dusen, Dr. Henry Pitney, New 
York. Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary. 

Van Kirk, Dr. Walter W., New York. 
Secretary, Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill, Federal Council of 
Churches; Secretary, Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace. 
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Ww 


Warnshuis, Dr: A. L., New York. For- 
mer Secretary of International Missionary 
Council. 

Warren, Very Reverend Alwyn Keith, 
Dean of Christchurch Cathedral, New 
Zealand. Member of the Executive of the 
National Council of Churches. Member 
of the Committee of the New Zealand 
Campaign for Christian Order. 

Wu Yi-Fang, Dr., President Ginling 
College, China. 


Y 
Yang, Dr. Y. C., New York. Director 
Speakers’ Bureau, Chinese News Service. 
Young, Miss Louise, Professor Scarritt 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Yuasa, Dr. Hachiro, New York. Former 
President Doshisha University, Kyoto. 


Social Action Secretaries Observe 


Boss, Dr. Charles F., Jr., the Methodist 
Church. 

Fagley, Richard, Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church. 

Hall, Dr. Cameron P., Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. 

Koch, Dr. C. Franklin, United Lutheran 
Church. 

Mather, Dr. William G., Northern Bap- 
tist Convention. 

Ver Strate, Rev. Harry, Reformed Church 
in America. 

Voss, Carl Hermann, Congregational- 
Christian Church. 

Wilson, Mr. Raymond, American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Jameson, Enid Benson, Secretary of the 
Round Table. 


OPENING AUGUST 21 


Wagner College Nursing School Announces Mary D. Burr's 


Acceptance of Directorship 


Miss Mary D. Burr, a leader of nursing education in New York City, 
has been chosen director of Wagner College’s new Central School of 
Nursing, Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, president of the college, announced. 

The appointment of Miss Burr, who for the past year has been execu- 
tive secretary of the New York Nursing Council for War Service, was 
made by the Wagner Board of Trustees after Miss Artie Sue Kerley, 
former director of the school, left the college to assume new duties else- 


where. She made the necessary sur- 
veys preliminary to the organization 
of the school of nursing. 

A graduate of Peter Bent Brig- 
ham Hospital, Boston, Miss Burr also 
studied at Harvard Medical School. 
She has her Bachelor of Science and 
Master of Arts degrees from Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 

Miss Burr began her professional 
career as instructor in nursing at 
Framingham School for Nurses, 
Framingham, Mass., leaving there to 
become visiting science instructor in 
Boston.. For twelve years she was 
affiliated with the Lincoln School for 
Nurses, Manhattan, first as director 
of instruction and later as instructor 
in anatomy and physiology. In 1936 
she accepted a call to the Univer- 
sity of Nursing Education, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to become instructor 
in critic teaching. From there Miss 
Burr went to Boston University, 
where she became instructor in edu- 
cational methods for instructors and 
supervisors. In 1942 she was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
New York City Nursing Council for 
War Service. 

Miss Burr is a member of the 
Peter Bent Brigham Alumnae Asso- 


ciation, the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, the National League of 
Nursing Education, the American 
Red Cross, and Kappa Delta Pi, hon- 
orary educational society of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 

The large federal scholarship aid 
which has been appropriated for 
schools of nursing throughout the 
country through the recent passing 
of the Bolton Bill, has proved a 
stimulus to, enrollment in the Wag- 
ner School of Nursing. Not only 
does the bill provide for the pay- 
ment of tuition, room, and board, 
but also for a monthly stipend to 
take care of uniforms and other in- 
cidental expenses. The government 
subsidy will amount to more than 
$1,000 for each student in the col- 
lege school. 

According .to Miss Virginia 
Mackoy, registrar of the college, 
fifty-eight applications for. enroll- 
ment in the new school of nursing 
have been received to date. Of these 
forty have been accepted. It is es- 
timated that fifty young women will 


_constitute the first class of the nurs- 


ing school, beginning on August 21. 
—Press Bureau Release. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


Hard to Teach 


@ James, our youngest son, is thir- 
teen years old. Ever since he started 
to school, he has had a hard time with 
his lessons, but he has a good memory 
and has a great deal of information. 
He is clever with his hands. We felt 
that his school difficulties were due to 
poor attention and concentration. We 
repeatedly urged him to give better at- 
tention and to work harder on his les- 
sons, but this urging made no differ- 
ence. 

When Jim reached the fifth grade 
last year, he had more trouble than 
ever, and his teacher demoted him to 
the fourth grade. He did not seem to 
mind that, but it worried us. I went to 
the school and requested information. 
The teacher described his difficulties, 
and then he was given several intel- 
ligence tests, which showed that his 
mental capacity is only that of a ten- 
year-old. I am sorry that we did not 
know this earlier, for we would have 
dealt differently with him. He is doing 
all he can do, and yet sometimes we 
over-urged him and tried to get results 
by ridiculing his poor work and com- 
paring him with his older brother. 

We have been saving money to send 
our two boys to college, but the prin- 
cipal says he will not be able to do 
college work. How can we meet this 
problem? 


A Boys education and vocation 
should not be determined by any 
preconceived notions of his parents. 
Even the aspirations and prefer- 
ences of boys who are better than 
average in mental ability may be 
misdirected. Anyone’s education and 
vocation ought to be planned in ac- 
cordance with the individual’s men- 
tal capacity, preference, personality, 
health, mechanical abilities, social, 
and financial factors.. For a very 
large percentage of boys and girls 
college is not the best education, and 
we should always try to help them 
to the best for themselves. Fre- 
quently learning a trade, a business 
course, or a technological course is 
better than a college course, as far 
as the boy’s success and happiness 
are concerned. This is not partiality 
in the actual development of char- 
acter, but discrimination. It recog- 
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nizes differences in the efficiency of 
training the person’s gifts. 

It is important that you be recon- 
ciled to matters as they stand, help 
him to get the training for vocational 
life which his abilities justify, and 
assist him in planning the future for 
the greatest happiness and useful- 
ness. 

Make an effort better to under- 
stand, the boy’s abilities and handi- 
caps, and do not urge him to keep 
up with his age. Begin now to in- 
vestigate the types of vocations 
which might be suitable for him, and 
enlist his interest also in finding out 
about them. As times goes on, you 
can also assist him in making a se- 
lection and in avoiding an error in 
selection. Give attention also to the 
kind -of training which he will need 
in preparation for his vocation. Put 
aside any disappointment in your 
earlier hopes, and put your enthu- 
siasm into the new possibilities. 


Marital Kinship 


@ Again and again I have heard it 
said that near relatives, especially first 
cousins, should never marry lest they 
have feeble-minded or otherwise 
handicapped children. I have seen sev- 
eral cases in which the parents were 
cousins, but the children were all right 
in every respect. And I have seen 
plenty of abnormal children of parents 


_who are not even distantly related. 


What is one to believe about the mar- 
riage of relatives? 

THERE is no difference in the laws 
of heredity as applied to the children 
of parents who are relatives and 
those of non-relatives. The belief to 
which you refer is traceable to cases 
of defective children of related cou- 
ples, whose respective family lines 
show some mental weakness. Upon 
one or more such cases people have 
uncritically generalized and con- 
cluded that a marriage of relatives 
yields abnormal children. That is 
not the principle which is involved. 

If both parents belong to the same 
family line, the strongest or dom- 
inant characteristics of that line are 
more likely to be inherited by the 
children than otherwise. If there is 


some kind of physical, mental, or 
temperamental deficiency in the 
family line, the chances of its ap- 
pearance in the offspring are in- 
creased by the very fact that it is 
passed on by both parents, whereas 
in a mixed union its chance of oc- 
currence would be less. The same 
principle prevails likewise if certain 
desirable traits are dominant in both 
lines. The good characteristics, 
transmitted from their lines by both 
parents, will re-enforce each other 
and prove an advantage to the off- 
spring. 

Since the mating of blood relatives 
gives emphasis to the dominant 
traits, marriages of relatives ought 
to be considered individually, for 
some would be advantageous while 
others would be detrimental. In 
some cases close intermarriage has 
produced brilliant progeny, but in 
others the defects have been passed 
on in exaggerated form. 

Relative to marriages between 
“near of kin” there are laws of the 
state to which obedience must be © 
given. Marriages of first cousins 
may be illegal. 


Home Adjustments 

@ I am a former high school teacher, 
and I have for years taught senior 
girls. These girls bring me some of — 
their intimate problems, for which I 
am thankful, and sometimes older 
teen-age boys also come and ask for 
help in personal difficulties. Sometimes — 
I am able to be of help to them, but I © 
do not understand why they do not — 
talk over some of these problems with 
their parents. Why is this the case? _ 

THERE are probably several rea- 
sons, all which could be overcome. 
(1) Times and the manner of living 
have changed. (2) Parents have not 
always made enough effort to: un- — 
derstand young people. (3) Parents — 
too frequently have held an attitude 4 
of supreme authority. (4) Barriers a 
have been permitted to arise be- : 
tween parents and offspring. (5) — 
Confidence has not been sufficiently 
cultivated and practiced during © 
childhood. (6) Young people of a — 
specific age are better informed than ~ 
young people of yesterday, and — 
many are better informed than are © 
their parents. (7) Some parents are © 
not sympathetic enough with youth’s ~ 
problems, worries, anxieties, aspira- ~ 
tions, frustrations, and interests ; 
(8) Some fathers and mothers con- | 
tinue to treat young people as © 
though they were still children. 3 
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And I will bring the blind by a 
way that they know not; in paths 


that they know not will I lead them. 
Isaiah 42: 16 


Tue dog Brownie leads his blind 
master safely across the streets of 
the busy section of Charlotte. The 
seeing eyes are invaluable, but the 
devoted spirits of the faithful 
“Brownies” are their chief claim to 
notoriety. With more than trained 
intelligence, in infinite wisdom and 
compassion, does our unfailing 
Guide lead us who trust Him along 
the way that we should go. In our 
blindness we know not the pitfalls 
or obstructions that lie in the path. 
The love of Christ is the unbreak- 
able leash that leads us whither His 
wisdom suggests. 


fe ee te 

Thine ears shall hear a word be- 
hind thee, saying, This is the way, 
walk ye in it; when ye turn to the 


right hand, and when ye turn to the 
left. Isaiah 30: 21 


Looxine through the window of 
his office, a lawyer friend pointed to 
a pedestrian who had just stopped 
and turned to the right, then, re- 
tracing his steps, went instead to the 
left. Following him was, another who 
hesitated and then went in the op- 
posite direction. A third man, head 
erect, did not stop or hesitate. He 
knew where he was going and how 
he would get there. “That corner,” 
remarked the lawyer-philosopher, 
“tells the story of life’s uncertain- 
ties. The vacillating man wastes 
time and is never sure of himself or 
of the way he should go.” 


+ + + 


Enter ye in by the narrow gate: 

~for wide is the gate, and broad is 

the way, that leadeth to destruction. 
Matthew 7: 13 


As long as Germany’s military ° 


machine used the “spearhead” for- 
mation, rapid advances were made. 
When her forces fanned out over 
increasingly wide areas, her. power 
became dissipated and her decline 
set in. Whether in military pro- 
cedure or in other lines of action, 
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the “broad” way leads eventually 
to destruction. The real ruin of 
Germany began in fact when she 
departed from “the straight and nar- 
row way” of the Reformation fathers 
and followed false leaders into the 
broad ways of materialistic philos- 
ophy and shallow sophistry. ‘Enter 
in by the narrow gate.” 


- + + 


Therefore he that rejecteth, re- 
jecteth not man, but God, who 
giveth his Holy Spirit unto you. 

I Thessalonians 4: 8 


In the interesting series of mission 
letters sent to our pastors was one 
telling of the founding of the church 
on the big island of Sumatra about 
one hundred years ago. The first 
missionaries who went there were 
attacked, killed, and eaten. But the 
natives rejected “not man but God.” 
Other missionaries followed, endured 
hardships and persecutions, and in 
time established firmly the church. 
More than 400,000 native Christians 
on that island now bear testimony 
to the transforming power of the 
Gospel. Instead of killing strangers 
as enemies, these former cannibals 
now look upon every stranger as a 
friend. 


+ = + 


Then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity. 

Matthew 7: 23 


MISSIONARIES in the area of China 
where Doolittle and other fliers 
landed after the Tokyo bombing, re- 
port the savage brutality of the Jap- 
anese soldiers in punishing the na- 
tives for harboring the Americans 
and caring for the wounded. Whole 
towns were burned, and the entire 
countryside reeked with destruction 
as innocent peasants were tortured 
and put to death. Father Verdina 
and more than sixty children and 
old people of a Catholic mission were 
killed; a French priest was beaten 
and stabbed to death; a Chinese 
priest was beheaded, and a hospital 
of Irish missionaries was burned. But 
a day of reckoning will come. Not 
only such glaring crimes against hu- 
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manity but all guilt will finally be 
laid bare. 


+ + + 


By their fruits ye shall know 
them. Matthew 7: 16 


In a luxurious victory garden we 
counted over twenty varieties of 
vegetables. We marveled as we re- 
alized that out of the same soil 
could grow such variety of vegeta- 
tion, in running vines, upright 
stalks, and spreading branches. How 
could a red tomato anda yellow 
pumpkin draw from the chemicals 
of soil and atmosphere and sunshine 
such different expressions in form 
and character and color? Not in the 
elements of nature merely, but in 
the hidden power of the life of each 
seed is the answer. At first the lit- 
tle blades that shoot from the earth 
seem similar. Small weeds cannot 
always be distinguished from tiny 
vegetables. But later “by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 


+ + + 


If any man hath not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. 
Romans 8: 9 


To “get at the root” of any mat- 
ter, one must look beneath the sur- 
face. In the depths of the soul the 
qualities of character are to be 
found. The fruits of one’s life de- 
pend upon the soul stuff within. If 
dry rot sets in, it is because the roots 
need watering with grace from 
above. If the divine quality is lack- 
ing, the divine Christ is needed to 
regenerate the spirit. The deter- 
mination of one’s destiny depends 
upon the inner domination by His 
Spirit; for “if any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” 


PRAYER 


Gop of all wisdom, Who knowest 
that we are beset by so many and 
so great dangers: Grant that we 
may so put our trust in Thee that 
we may be delivered from all evils 
that confront us, and by Thy grace 
be enabled to serve Thee more fully; 
through Jesus, our Saviour. Amen. 
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otros the Desk | 


Tue LUTHERAN gratefully acknowl- 
edges co-operation on the part of the 
editor of the Church Page of the 
Philadelphia Record. In its issue of 
Saturday, July 31, the headline was 
given prominence, “Sunday Victory 
Gardening Assailed by Lutheran 
Editor.” A brief lead-in was fol- 
lowed by sentences quoted accu- 
rately from THe LuTHeran’s Across 
the Desk of July 28 under the head- 
ing “Sunday Gardening.” The ex- 
cerpt looked a bit lonesome in the 
midst of paragraphs of news, but it 
transmitted to The Record’s many 
readers the gist of what THe Lvu- 
THERAN complained of. We continue 
to “assail” the neglect of Sunday’s 
opportunities for the public worship 
of those companies of believers 
which we call technically Christian 
congregations. We insist that raising 
vegetables does not have priority 
over “Remembering the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” 

There is nothing in the New 
Testament on which an indictment 
of Victory Gardens could be based, 
but there is an instance of an alibi 
that was rejected. Those “foolish 
Virgins,” whose lightless lamps de- 
barred them from the bridegroom’s 
welcome, recited the truth about 
themselves and were condemned 
for their neglect to have oil in their 
lamps. A good many “explanations” 
of absenteeism in our Master’s serv- 
ice have a similar fallacy. The plea 
of lack of time to render unto God 
the things that are God’s, has no 
basis of fact. Working hours have 
decreased in America from the 
twelve-hour day which some of us 
now living can remember to a forty- 
hour week or less, so that hours free 
from employment are far in excess 
over what they once were. 

The explanation of “shorter 
hours” is not less production and 
smaller compensation, but machinery 
and management. Back of these are 
the God-created resources of nature 
and of human genius. Even for wo- 
men less arduous toil is required; 
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one no longer hears the couplet— 


“Man’s work is from sun to sun: 
Woman’s work is never done.” 
Only blindness or impudence jus- 

tifies an American in claiming the 
alibi of “no time for his religious 
engagements.” A majority of the 
folk we saw at work in their victory 
gardens at’ 10.30 a.m. on Sunday, 
July 4, had not been to church and 
had no plan to attend. 


A Matter of Priority 


We do not advocate a mechanized 
program for the first day of the 
week. We do insist that our spiritual 
duties, individual and group, have 
established a prior lien upon its 
hours. Sunday is properly called 
the Lord’s Day. It is for the temporal 
and eternal welfare of His creatures 
that He has given to one day in 
seven a position apart from that of 
the remaining six. Thus is justified 
the familiar “meaning” in our cate- 
chism, “We should so fear and love 
God as not to despise His word and 
the preaching of the Gospel, but 
deem it holy and willingly hear and 
learn it.” 

We should be honest with our- 
selves in this matter. Pastors and 
church councils, Sunday school 
teachers and other leaders of Chris- 
tianity in our communities are un- 
der obligations to indicate by their 
conduct their respect and regard for 
this Third Commandment. Not even 
the world can maintain moral sta- 
bility when it encourages godlessness 
on its first day of the week. The 
Kingdom of God is terribly invaded 
by evil, when its citizens are not 
strengthened and reconsecrated by 
the corporate worship established to 
occur on the Lord’s Day. 


BY THE COMMA'S EFFECT 


Once more the much-neglected 
comma was the clarifying character 
in the title of a pamphlet which re- 
cently came to our desk. Its subject 
was War, Babies, and the Future. 
Note what happens when you omit 


“rapidly.” 


that first comma, so that the refer- 
ence is to those business enterprises 
of twenty-five years ago, which fell 
victims to the return to normalcy. 
They, it will be recalled, were clas- 
sified as war babies. Wall Street and 
other stock exchanges throughout 
the world provided their beginnings. 
From little treasures, they became 
the orphaned brats of the business 
world. Every person having one 
pitied himself. 

But it was our mistake concerning 
this 1943 pamphlet. Its writer is 
William Fielding Ogburn, professor 
of sociology in the University of 
Chicago, and at one time Director of 
Research of the President's Com- 
mittee on Social Trends. 

The booklet is not large, and for 
the most part its objectives are in 
the field of post-war industrial, 
domestic, and economic affairs. 
There are opinions concerning the 
effects of this World War Number II 
upon the world’s birth rate, which 
are framed from statistics of Pre- 
war, During War, and Post-War, 
relative to the 1914-1918 conflict but 
deemed applicable to the present 
time. 

Figures for the United States, 
England, France and Germany are 
cited. All the data shows a consider- 
able decline in the number of babies 
born in the war period. France suf- 
fered most. ‘1,500,000 fewer babies 
were born during the first World 
War than would have been born in 
time of peace,’ we quote. Germany’s — 
birth rate dropped from 28 per thou-. — 
sand to 13.9. In the post-war years 
a ratio of 25.9 was achieved; less, one 
notices, than the pre-war figure. Of 
the four only England recovered be- 
yond its pre-war percentage. The 
ratios are pre-war 25, during war, 
17.7, post-war, 25.5. For the United 
States, the ratios are respectively 25, — 
to 22.3, to 24.2. 


Obligations to Old Age 


Interesting data are provided con- — 
cerning a surplus of aged of whom — 
one reads, “We have known for 
some time that the proportion of old 
among us was increasing quite — 
One gives serious atten- — 
tion to the possible situation that — 
will confront the next “post-war” — 
generation. Acknowledging the © 
values of collective wisdom based — 
on experience and of conservatism 
that will counteract the reckless po- — 
litical adventures to which youth — 
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may be prone, nevertheless Dr. 
-~Ogburn sounds a note of caution. 
We quote: 

“Not many old people are self- 
supporting. Nor have they been able 
to save up enough to support them- 
selves when industry has dismissed 
them. In our modern age, advertis- 
ing encourages us to spend and thus 
makes it difficult to save against the 
time when we shall be unable to 
work for a living. In the past, chil- 
dren have been an insurance against 
the povetry of old age. On the farm, 
children looked after their parents 
in their old age as a matter of course. 
But a low birth rate, as a result of 
the war or otherwise, means that 
many elders will have no children 
or grandchildren to support them. 
Who, then, will support the depend- 
ent old people? The state, of course 
—that is, either our local or national 
government.” 

The pamphlet states that the in- 
crease in the death rates due to war 
—that is: the cost of conflict in hu- 
man lives, exceeds the normal peace 
rate to the extent of only one quar- 
ter of the death rate. The place, man- 
ner, and timing of mortality in mil- 

‘itary service magnifies its impres- 
siveness. Then, too, the quality of 
the victims adds to our sense of loss 
and deepens grief. The best are 
taken. The young and most efficient 
are in the army. The loss to society 
of the service they would render in 
the period of military service and of 
post-war rehabilitation is a multiple 

of their number. 


Unbalanced Sexes 
A further item in the losses en- 
tered against war is the resultant 
disturbance of the division of the 
people in terms of sex. Normally the 
number of men and the number of 
women should be about equal. “For 
100 wives there should be 100 hus- 
bands.” Peace time deaths do not 
ordinarily disturb this equality. 
But at the end of the first World 
War there were 12,000,000 more 
women of marriageable age than 
men in Europe “not counting Rus- 
sia.” Here is a certainty that the 
family is affected adversely. We 
have no place for polygamy in our 
social philosophy. But war not only 
upsets the desirable balance in num- 
bers of males and females, but it 
separates husband and wife, parents 
and children. Now industry has 
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sought to keep the wheels of pro- 
duction going by employing millions 
of women. Certainly this is another 
strain on the family. The increase 
of immorality and of juvenile delin- 
quency is too evident to permit 
obscuring, let alone denying, that a 
major attack on family life is in 
process. 

What to do about it? Maybe we 
must let nature take its course, 


meaning that men and women are’ 


endowed with will power and intel- 
ligence. Perhaps pointing to the 
critical situation into which we have 
drifted, will prompt measures of 
correction. Maybe the discontent 
engendered by war and _ business 
competition will drive the nations 
toward adoption of a more effective 
way of production and distribution. 

We personally dislike the persua- 
sion in the ultimatum, “do this or 
perish.” Yet something more than 
an empty threat is back of the fever- 
ish efforts of altruistic people to 
avoid disasters. 


ADVANTAGE OR HANDICAP 

Not far from the beginning of 
Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians 
one reads: “For ye see your calling, 
brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called: 
But God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty; And base 
things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are 
not, to bring to nought things that 
are: That no flesh should glory in 
his presence.” 

The church has held the view that 
Paul was answering some sort of 
observation that had been made con- 
cerning the social character of the 
converts to Christianity. True he 
was given the opportunity to make 
his address on Mars Hill to a com- 
pany of prominent scholars and 
philosophers. There is, however, no 
report in the apostolic narrative of 
the spread of the Gospel of the pub- 
lic confession of any of the political, 
economic, or social leaders of Paul’s 
day. Tradition has pointed to the 
fact that a great many of the early 
Christians were classified as slaves. 

The time came when this was 


changed. Perhaps before Paul’s 
martyrdom by the Romans, his 
teaching had gained secret but some- 
what effective support from mem- 
bers of the household of the Cae- 
sars. Certainly in the year a.p. 313 
converts to the faith were suf- 
ficiently numerous, particularly in 
the army of Constantine, to lead him 
to take Christianity off the barred 
list of cults and himself encouraged 
acceptance of it. 

From the time of Constantine to 
this day there have been connec- 
tions between the church and the 
political leaders of the centuries. In 
some instances the church has been 
sufficiently powerful to claim con- 
trol of the government. At other 
times the government has dictated 
to the church what should be the 
Christian attitude toward current 
industrial, social, and political enter- 
prises. 


Quite naively a writer of an 
article on missions in Hastings’ Dic- 
tionary of Religion and Ethics com- 
ments that it has always been found 
advantageous to missions to have 
the backing of civil authority. The 
remark was made in connection 
with the efforts of the church to es- 
tablish itself in Hindustan. Certainly 
the British government has thrown 
a protecting arm around the agencies 
of Christianity for the spread of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, those 
who represented the church have 
found it at least convenient to re- 
gard the advantages of standing in. 
with “the powers that be.” 

The Reformation did not break 
down this relationship; it shifted the 
balance of power. Instead of the 
church having the controlling voice, 
Protestantism, wherever it had suf- 
ficient authority, gave recognition 
to the organization of believers 
upon Protestant principles. Calvin 
at Geneva, Knox in Scotland, the 
archbishops of Britain following the 
regime of Henry VIII, leaders of the 
church in all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries “played ball with the govern- 
ment.” Was this an advantage or a 
handicap? Did Paul deliberately 
ignore civic rulers with whom he 
came into contact and thereby de- 
bar the apostolic church from the 
protection it could gain from Roman 
authority? Such a question is ger- 
mane to the present situation, as we 
shall endeavor to show in a later 
article. 


THE 


CHURCH 


SCHOOL 


LESSON 


LAW AND ORDER FOR ISRAEL 


Rules Made to Guide the People in Relation to God, to 


Fellow Men, and to Property 


Exodus 19-24; Deuteronomy 11: 18-21; Galatians 3: 23-28; 5:13, 14 
The Sunday School Lesson for August 22 - 


THAT combination of human and divine which was complete, perfect 
and inseparable in the person and natures of our Lord at an earlier period 
was in varying degrees of operation among the Hebrews. God revealed 
His will for mankind first to individuals. To Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and to their descendants the promise was made. 

In the development of the plan of redemption a period of enslave- 
ment in Egypt for the Children of Israel was involved. One does not 
speculate concerning the wisdom of the divine plan. One observes that 


under the will of masters, against the 
background of hard labor, a people 
grew in numbers and character ade- 
quate to constitute a nation. 

In the final decade of this prepara- 
tory period again the single person ap- 
peared in the character of Moses. Un- 
der divine guidance and equipped with 
divine power he became the leader of 
the people whom God had chosen. Un- 
der his guidance they left the place of 
their servitude. He was directed to be 
their leader and commander to the 
Promised Land, which was an inherit- 
ance promised their fathers. 

Up to the arrival of these people at 
the foothills of Mt. Sinai the only gov- 
ernment they had known was that 
which had been theirs under Egyptian 
taskmasters. Their only source of 
judicial authority was Moses. But now 
‘organization was the next step in their 
experience. From a crowd of people 
it was necessary that they should be- 
come a united folk worshiping Jehovah, 
who had brought them out of bondage, 
dealing with each other on the basis 
of definitely stated rules and principles, 
which were the groundwork for an 
equitable sharing in the resources of 
worship, culture and property. 

It is significant of the importance in 
the divine plan of these civil regula- 
tions that at the very beginning of the 
Old Testament regime for Israel, a 
body of laws was revealed to Moses, 
proclaimed to the people, and the 
means of enforcing them was instituted. 


The Ten Commandments 

The basis of the entire system is re- 
corded in the twentieth chapter of the 
book of Exodus; also in the fifth chap- 
ter of the book of Deuteronomy. We 
know it as the Ten Commandments. 
The Hebrew title for it is said to have 
been the Ten Words. It is familiar to 
every properly educated Lutheran be- 
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cause the Ten Commandments is Part I 
of our catechism. We divide its enact- 
ments in so far as obligations are con- 
cerned, into duties to God and duties 
to men. It is the basis of the ethical 
system of all nations who have any 
pretense of being obedient to the re- 
vealed laws of God. Members of Sun- 
day schools of the United Lutheran 
Church will be given an opportunity 
to renew their familiarity with these 
laws, beginning with October and con- 
tinuing up to Christmas of this year. 
In addition to the general laws Moses 
proclaimed, with the approval of Je- 
hovah, methods of dealing with minor 
offenses and disputes. Justice was stern 
amongst these people for it was neces- 
sary that they be preserved not only in 
separation from their pagan neighbors 
but in a state of high sensitiveness to 
moral and religious responsibility. The 
complex system which Exodus records 
was one which implies many forms of 
illegality. There was still slavery; mar- 
riage laws were doubtless obscure, fol- 
lowing a period of enslavement. The 
rights of property had to be clarified 
in order to avoid constant friction 
amongst the people. Chapters 19-24 of 
Exodus contain a description of this 
period in the life of Israel, and a state- 
ment of the legal enactments which 
Moses put into operation. We may 
have outgrown the specific offenses 
which are penalized: we have not risen 
above the classes of misdeeds. 
Somewhat illogically but no doubt 
justifiably, the committee responsible 
for the selection of texts from the Bible 
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for August 22, 1943, has directed at- 
tention to two portions of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Galatians. They are the 
teachings of the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles which very definitely indicate the 
substitution of faith in Christ for obe- 
dience to the Mosaic law. 


Law a Pedagogue 
In the lesson comments for this Sun- 
day the Rev. Dan Bravin in The Lesson 
Commentary writes an interesting dis- 
tinction which rests upon Galatians 
3: 24, 25. His interpretation is some- 
what spoiled by the change from the 
wording of the King James Version 
which reads: “Wherefore the law was 
our schoolmaster to bring us unto — 
Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith. But after that faith is come, we 
are no longer under a schoolmaster.” — 
Pastor Bravin comments: “For school- | 
master the Greek uses the word ped- 
agogue, and the pedagogue was not a 
schoolmaster in ancient Greece, but he — 
was the servant who took the boy to — 
the schoolmaster, to the didaskalos. — 
Now this verse is clear. The law was © 
our pedagogue-servant to lead us to 
Christ, the teacher of faith.” : 
There is need of some caution in at- — 
taching this portion of Paul’s Epistle 
to the Galatians to a study of the rules — 
and regulations which were laid down ~ 
by Moses when the children of Israel © 
had reached Mount Sinai on their jour- © 
ney to the Promised Land. The idea © 
has obtained in some instances that law ~ 
and order are no longer obligatory © 
upon a Christian who is justified by 
faith. It is entirely true that justifica-— 
tion is by faith alone. It must, how- — 
ever, be remembered in this connec- © 
tion that the act of God which is called 
justification is forensic. It is God’s dec- 
laration that the sinner is absolved 
from the penalty of his evil deeds, be- — 
cause through faith in Christ the bur-— 
den of his sinning has been passed over | 
to the Redeemer and fully atoned for. 
This does not mean, however, the 
abrogation of what we ordinarily know 
as the laws of the state and the com-— 
munity. No ground is given in the - 
Bible for a‘social condition of anarchy; 
that is, a regime in which there are no 
laws. The very fact that institutions 
for the protection of the rights of the 
Hebrew people were continued through © 
the years vouchsafed to Moses and to © 
his successors, and were recognized by © 
our Lord Himself, give proof that there 
is a place in divine revelation for social 
authority. : 
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Good Manners in Church and Society 


| Corinthians 14:40 


CourtTEsy is, by the original meaning 
of the word, good manners at court. 
Those who observed the rules of good 
manners were called courtiers. That 
word has degenerated in popular use 
to mean a veneer of good manners. 
Courtesy preserved its earlier meaning 
and is the mark of the true gentleman 
or lady. Dickens well said, “A man 
can never be a true gentleman in man- 
ner until he is a true gentleman at 
heart.” Even the dictionary agrees de- 
fining courtesy as “politeness originat- 
ing in kindness and exercised habit- 
ually.” The proverb says, “The truest 
metal takes the highest polish.” 

Many strong men have thought 
courtesy a bit effeminate. They have 
cultivated a rough disregard for the 
social graces. The strongest men have 
been the most kindly. Certainly we 
-eannot think of Jesus failing in the 
commonly accepted courtesies of His 
day. 

There is something to be said in 
favor of breaking down all that was 
false and hypocritical about the cour- 
tesies of former generations. They are 
false standards for the selection of true 
friends. It is just as devastating to 
character to disregard all the courtesies 
and to assume a pose of “naturalness,” 
rude and disgusting. The one is just 
as hypocritical as the other. John 
Wesley put the lady in her place who 
came to him after he had been preach- 
ing on the parable of the talents and 
said, “I am the kind of woman who al- 
ways says what she thinks. I hew to 
the line and let the chips fall where 
they may.” Wesley replied, “My dear 
lady, that is one talent that the Lord 
will forgive you if you wrap it in a 
napkin and bury it deep.” 


In the Church 


There are members of every church 
—yes, of every kind of an organization 
—who take pride in being frank. They 

-pop up in meetings to say the unkind 
thing, the critical thing that may be 
true, but that leaves a scar of hurt on 
someone. They always tend to disrupt 
the harmony of a meeting. They are 
often good workers in other ways. 
They lack tact, and lacking that they 
become more of a burden than a help. 
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Fortunately an organization usually 
develops a kind of defense mechanism 
against them; and when they start 
something, their comrades say, “Oh, 
that is just his way. He doesn’t mean 
any harm.” 

Co-operation in the church is vastly 
important. A great many workers in 
the church fail to take the personality 
quotient into consideration. Plans and 
programs are never as important as 
personality. Better to do things in less 
than the best way than to have to force 
the best way upon a reluctant congre- 
gation. People can be won by persua- 
sion if one has patience. We do not 
need to give up our ideals—indeed, 
they are the key to progress. We do 
need to allow time for winning others 
to our ideals. 


At Services 

There are many little courtesies that 
help to make a service memorable to 
the visitor: The friendly greeting of an 
usher who leads them to a pew and 
helps them find the pages in the hymn- 
book and gives them a bulletin; the 
friendly smile of near-by worshipers 
and a greeting from them after service. 
The pastor will want to know some- 
thing about them, and members should 
introduce them to him before they 
leave. The end seat in the pew is a 
bad place for a large person to settle 
for the duration. It should be made 
easy for others who want to occupy 
the same pew. Reverent attitudes help 
those about us to worship. It is not 
necessary to appear bored even though 
the pastor is unusually trite in his ser- 
mon or the choir at its worst. Those 
who “think better with their eyes shut” 
during the sermon should wear a 
placard announcing their peculiarity, 
so that neither the pastor nor neigh- 
bors in the pew should suspect that 
they are sleeping. It is a comfort to 
the ordinary preacher to remember 
that even under Paul’s preaching at 
least one brother fell asleep and also 
fell out of the window. The. gesture of 
looking at one’s watch every few min- 
utes during the sermon may run the 
pastor’s train of thought off the track. 
Courtesies at services are the result 
of thoughtfulness and considerateness. 


Perils of Discourtesy 


In the days when we did have auto- 
mobile traffic, if we can remember, 
courtesy had a real relationship to 
safety. One judge in a traffic court 
said, “A persistent traffic discourtesy is 
simply an accident looking for a good 
place to happen.” A newspaper edi- 
torial clipped somewhere said, “Plain 
garden variety rudeness bears more 
blame for auto accidents than any other 
cause. The average motorist’s short 
temper at traffic situations is very often 
translated into recklessness.” When all 
of us will be flying after the war, the 
perils of discourtesy will be greater. 

Life is a pilgrimage, a journey. There 
are rules of the way of life. We can 
keep them or break them. We can ride 
this highway as though it were our 
private raceway. Or we can think of 
others, help them when they are 
stranded and in trouble, give them 
their share of the road and a little 
more, guide them by the divine map 
when they are lost, and in every pos- 
sible way play the Good Samaritan, 
the good neighbor. Courtesy becomes 
an important factor in safety in this 
pilgrimage as it does in the daily trip 
to and from our work. 


The Christian's Courtesy 


No business house would permit a 
salesman to be rude to a customer. No 
matter what the provocation, the firm 
will tell the salesman that he is hired 
to sell goods and goods cannot be sold 
to insulted customers. Salesmen are 
usually good company. They are high- 
class men, the best salesmen, like the 
men who belong to the Gideons. They 
have a good time selling, and their 
visits are welcome. Their good nature 
is somehow contagious. 

Discourtesy not only mars our own 
souls and hurts others, but it also 
hinders the cause of Christ. It is said 
that an American ambassador was 
rudely insulted by a representative of 
a foreign government. An old friend 
on his staff, who knew his quick 
temper, was amazed to see his self- 
control. Afterward he asked the am- 
bassador how he could take insults like 
that. This was the answer: “One can- 
not make friends for his government if 
he goes about looking for insults to 
resent.” 

In a very real meaning we are all 
ambassadors for our King. We are 
courtiers of heaven. We are respon- 
sible for our relationships with others. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” has only 
one answer for the Christian, “Yes.” 
To permit anything in the church or in 
our personal lives that repels others is 
to be untrue to our commission. 

* * * ae 


To Lraprrs: Topic date, August 22. 
Next topic, “How to Be Popular.” 
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BOOK S§S 


Democracy at the Crossroads 
The Survival of Western Culture. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. Harper. 304 


pages. $3. 


The Survival of Western Culture is the antidote for the poisons of 
pessimism flowing from Spengler’s Decline of the West. Prof. Flewelling 
starts with this purpose in mind, and deals with the multitudinous factors 
that have been heralded as sure omens of civilization’s demise. Despite 
the threatening character of many of these factors heading us for 
decline, Prof. Flewelling argues that the real forces giving promise of 


survival have been overlooked. 

“The greatest glory of Western Cul- 
ture has been its capacity for readjust- 
ment—its ability to create new ideas of 
freedom and of the common welfare— 
a genius for life—continually breaking 
old forms and old boundaries, and for 
that reason definitely unpredictable.” 

Spengler’s title was taken from the 
Oriental concept of history as a suc- 
cession of recurring cycles. But West- 
ern history has had a linear develop- 
ment, a progressive pushing back of 
new frontiers. This pioneering has de- 
veloped the individualism of the West, 
in contrast with the absolutisms of the 
East. Absolutism has ever been the 
nemesis of individualism. 

“There should be no misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the present world 
crisis. It is a death battle between 
absolutism and individualism, between 
authoritarianism and democracy. The 
issue must now be won. ... The new 
democracy must be without the taint 
of the old special privilege of absolut- 
isms. It can only become so when it 
rises to the full recognition of the su- 
preme and inestimable right of every 
person, when it discovers that govern- 
ments, churches, creeds and educational 
institutions exist primarily to secure 
the highest values in every person. The 
time seems propitious for this recogni- 
tion since it has long been preparing 
in state and church and in scientific 
thought.” 

Democracy, the essence of Western 
Culture, “is a point between chaos on 
the one hand and tyranny on the other, 
and it exists in varying degrees.” The 


chief foes of democracy have been from 
within. Excessive and unrestrained in- 
dividualism bring chaos, or the tyranny 
of totalitarianism. Both need to be 
fought in the interest of the right of 
each individual to attain his fullest life. 

Science and the scientific method 
have likewise contributed to the dis- 
illusionment of our day. In all the 
advance of knowledge the most impor- 
tant factor was omitted—i.e., the per- 
son conducting the experiment. For 
centuries philosophers locked horns on 
the issue of the relation of mind and 
matter, the practical result being ma- 
terialistic determinism, which ruled out 
mind and ideas save as results of func- 
tioning matter. Prof. Flewelling pre- 
sents the philosophy of personalism as 
the only means of accounting for the 
chief factor in all knowledge—the mind 
that analyzes and records the event. 

A humbler spirit has been replacing 
the dogmatisms of philosophy and 
science. Various factors point to the 
guiding by a personal God in all the 
manifestations of matter. And man, 
whose mind likewise can guide, is the 
“growing edge” of the universe. Upon 
him has been laid the choice of the 
future. 

Speaking as a Christian prophet of 
that future, Prof. Flewelling calls for 
“a genuine repentance.” “We need not 
so much a new organization as a new 
soul.” We have new and vast forces at 
hand to enable us to make a wise choice 
—forces of the mind, spirit, and the 
social will. Frank BEeNTON HERZEL. 


Best Study of Russian 


Religion 

Outlines of Russian Culture—Vol. |, 
Religion and the Church. By Paul Mil- 
iukov. Edited by Michael Karpovich. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 220 
pages. $2.50. 

AT present all intelligent people are 


seeking an understanding of Russia 
and its people. This volume, and the 


two which accompany it (Vol. II, Lit- 
erature; Vol. III, Architecture, Paint- 
ing and Music) are excellent, scholarly 
contributions to the satisfying of this 
quest. The author, who has been called 
the “dean of Russian historians”—an 
exile since the revolution—is a scholar 
and statesman who clearly, compe- 
tently, and cautiously sets forth his im- 
mense amount of facts and his few 
evaluations. 

There is discussed (1) the beginnings 
of Christianity in a Russia largely 


ruled by pagan superstition; (2) the 
separation of the Church from Con- 
stantinople (1589) and its gradual and 
complete nationalization; (3) the 
schism between the Greek and the 
purely Russian or Orthodox faith and 
practices; (4) the development of sec- 
tarianism—which revolted on the one 
hand against ritualistic religion and on 
the other hand against traditional 
dogmas; (5) the character of the es- 
tablished Church “at its height”; (6) 
the Church during the revolution—in 
the last portion of which the author — 
shows that the efforts to reform the 

Church and to make it vital in the new — 
life of Russia came too late. : 

What of the present and the future 
of the Church and of Christianity in — 
Russia? “. .-. . In all probability,” 3 
Miliukov writes, “the Russian Ortho- — 
dox Church will survive the revolution — 
without undergoing any changes, find- 
ing in this very changelessness its chief — 
weapon of defense against the teach- — 
ings of atheism . . . new developments ~ 
will [probably] take place outside the — 
Orthodox Church. One can see a sign — 
of this in the growth of Sectarianism — 
since the revolution.” 

An excellent bibliography is in- 
cluded. Compared with recent shorter 
studies of religion in Russia, such as 
those of Timasheff and of Bolshakoff, 
this is by all odds the finest work avail- © 
able in English on this interesting and — 
increasingly important subject. d 

Cartes W. Kecury. 
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Balm for War Wounds 


The Light of the World. By Gustav — 
T. Lee. Augsburg Publishing House. 96 
pages. $1. 7 

Dr. Lez, the author of The Light of — 
the World, is one of the elder leaders ~ 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in ~ 
America, His purpose in this book, as © 
he himself says, is “to offer comfort and — 
consolation to the Christian, and to 
strengthen him in faith in the ever- © 
present God.” q 

To accomplish his purpose Dr. Lee, © 
in nineteen short chapters, applies the © 
truths of God’s Word to the life of the 
embattled Christian. Each chapter is © 
an intimate devotional talk anchored in © 
Scripture. There are scriptural quota- | 
tions on practically every page, fre- | 
quent citations from Luther’s writings, 
and abundant illustrations from the © 
lives of Biblical characters. q 

No attempt is made to create effect 
by novelty of thought or clever turning — 
of phrases. But, in a style reminiscent 
of that of Charles M. Jacobs the deep 
truths of God are set forth in simple 
and convincing language. 4 

Pastors will find this a useful book 
for those who suffer in soul. 4 

LutHer SCHLENKER. 
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Chaplain's Letter 


P. W. Huntineton, Lt. Col., Chap- 
Jains’ Corps, United States Army, has 
recently written Tue LUTHERAN an ex- 
pression in appreciation of the news 
which is brought to the men in the 
service by their church paper. 

Chaplain Huntington referred in his 
letter to “A rich experience last Sun- 
day afternoon, when my assistant and 
I traveled to a near-by island by motor 
launch to conduct services in a native 
church. Several hundred persons were 
present, fruitage of work done by mis- 
sionaries who came to this island forty 
years ago. The chief of the island pre- 
sided at the service, of which the first 
half was conducted in the native lan- 
guage and the second half in English.” 
Chaplain Huntington added, “Adjoin- 
ing the church, there is a small ceme- 
tery in which are buried four Prot- 
estant ministers, fittingly marked, and 
the wife of another.” To these the 
chaplain applies the title, “Heroes of 
the Faith” who brought the Gospel to 
the natives. 

In quite vivid contrast to this occa- 
sion was the service which took place 
on Decoration Day, May 30, at which 
Chaplain Huntington preached the ser- 
mon. He reminded the soldiers to 
whom he was preaching of the serious- 
ness with which May 30 was regarded 
in their homeland this year in com- 
parison with previous years, when a 
great war was absent from their 
thoughts. He spoke of the blessings 
which Americans enjoyed, many of 
which were won by the valiant deeds 
of her armies. At the close of his dis- 
course he stated, “Today we preach to 
you their loyalty and love. We promise 
again our devotion and duty to those 
who have given their all, and we will 
keep faith with all the heroes of the 
past and present until people every- 
here shall be free, their homes se- 
and their lives peaceful and 


” 


For some time it has been my inten- 
ion to write to you and thank you for 
ending me Tue LuruHeran. I find it 
ery interesting reading and helpful in 
y ministry to the boys in the service. 
t has followed me overseas to Aus- 
alia. And while I was in the thick 
f it in New Guinea, the various pub- 
ications of our Lutheran Church 
roved to be a source of inspiration 
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and comfort to the men, especially 
those in the hospitals. 

Since I am back again in sunny 
Australia, I have met a number of our 
Lutheran pastors of the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Australia. 
I have preached in many of their 
churches and extended greetings in be- 
half of the many Lutherans in Amer- 
ica. The Lutheran people are very 
hospitable and have extended to us 
every courtesy and opened their hearts 
and homes to us. 

After I have finished with the Lu- 
theran church papers, I divide them 
among the several Lutheran civilian 
pastors who are so thankful to receive 
them. Pastor M. Loehe, a former sub- 
scriber over here, cannot wait to re- 
ceive THE LUTHERAN. In many respects 
he knows more about Lutheranism in 
America through his intensive reading 
of American Lutheran church papers 
than many living right in America. 

May the Lord bless your publica- 
tion. We solicit your continued pray- 
ers and assistance in this important 
work of ministering to the boys in the 
service. CHapLarmn Norman B. Emcu. 


Religious Problems of 
College Youth 


Frew men have a better opportunity 
to know the religious problems con- 
fronting and disturbing our college 
youth and to instill in them the spirit 
of our Lord and Master than the teach- 
ers of religion in our Christian col- 
leges. One of the successful veterans 
in this field of teaching, Dr. Paul H. 
Heisey, has now offered ministers and 
thoughtful laymen the privilege to 
share with him his rich experience, ex- 
tending to almost the life of a genera- 
tion, by publishing an article in the 
July issue of The Lutheran Church 
Quarterly entitled “Questions That 
Students Ask.” 

This article is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the field of religious education 
in general, and one wishes that its 
author could be induced to elaborate 
on his suggestive remarks and present 
us with a book on the same subject 
matter. 

Dr. Heisey points out very correctly 
that most of our so-called Protestant 
denominational colleges should be 
more correctly called Protestant Chris- 
tian colleges. For a large minority, and 
frequently a majority, of their stu- 
dents belong to a variety of denomina- 
tions rather than to the one which 
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controls the institution. Therefore, Dr. 
Heisey concludes, the approach to re- 
ligion on the part of the instructor 
should be an emphasis on the funda- 
mentals of Christian faith and life 
which unite all Protestant Christians 
rather than the presentation of those 
specific teachings which characterize 
the various denominations. 

The author’s viewpoint is that of a 
broad-minded and open-minded con- 
servative theologian and of a tolerant 
yet not indifferent scholar. He does 
not desire to indoctrinate the students 
with fixed dogmas, but to sow the seeds 
out of which the student in later years 
may through his own external and in- 
ner experience reap a harvest which 
will nourish his soul and unite it with 
his Father in heaven. 

In his article Dr. Heisey presents a 
variety of questions most frequently 
asked by the students inthe classroom 
concerning God, Christ, the Christian 
life, and the place of the church in so- 
ciety. He then shows how he has tried 
to guide the minds and hearts of the 
young Gottsucher and lead them to 
find satisfying answers to their ques- 
tions. 

Fortunate indeed is any Christian 
college which possesses a_ spiritual 
guide for its youth who will lead it in- 
telligently and profoundly spiritually 
to the One who is the Truth, the Way, 
and the Life. Dr. F. K. Krucer. 

Springfield, Ohio. 


Miss Nona M. Diehl 
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everyone a chance to be heard,” was 
significant of co-operation. 

With the triennial convention at 
Roanoke, Va., rapidly approaching and 
confronted with the, details of program 
making, drafting and collecting reports, 
and with the cares of the society’s far- 
flung interests upon them, Miss Diehl 
and her staff are busily at work in 
these August days. 

The coming convention is the first 
meeting of the society for which the 
Executive Board has the entire plan- 
ning responsibility. Previous -conven- 
tions were the guests of local or syn- 
odical societies. Wartime emergencies 
made it impossible to accept the invi- 
tation of the South Carolina synodical 
society to meet in Charleston. The 
Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke, Va., was 
therefore selected by the Executive 
Board, and details for the convention 
become the task of the Board and Staff. 
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Building a Western Canada Parish 


One of our youngest missionaries, 
Pastor Louis F. Schoepp, has given us a 
graphic account of his parish in West- 
ern Canada, and since this parish is 
typical of many others in the Canadian 
West, we want to make this account 
available to the larger circle of readers 
of Tue LuTHEerAN. The parish consists 
of St. Paul’s, Waldheim; Nathanael, 
Hobbema; and the Finnish congrega- 
tion at Brightview; and is being sup- 
ported by the Church of the Redeemer, 
Milwaukee, Wis., A. A. Zinck, D.D., 
pastor. 

The districts in which this parish is 
located are: Brightview, Usona, Hob- 
bema, Ponoka, and Waldheim; an area 
of approximately 250 square miles. The 
richness of the soil varies; it is very 
fertile in the east, yielding about 70 
bushels of oats, 60 bushels of barley, 
and 50 bushels of wheat per acre. The 
soil is less fertile in the western por- 
tion of the parish, and the country not 
so densely populated. The western 
part of Alberta is rather well forested, 
and the farther west one goes, the more 
hilly the country will become. It is a 
parish well adapted for mixed farming. 
The level land is used for the produc- 
tion of grains, the low lands and mead- 
ows furnish excellent pasture for cat- 
tle, and herds of sheep roam over the 
hills. The farmers ship only the cream, 
and use the skimmed milk and barley 
to feed the hogs. Geese and duck thrive 
well on the ponds, and turkeys make 
their nests in the near-by brush. Guinea 
hens are kept to give the alarm for 
the fowl at the approach of coyote, 
skunk, hawk and owl; they shriek to 
scare away the enemy, or to call upon 
the farmer for help. 


Sturdy Men and Women 


Only sturdy men and women can en- 
dure the life which the farmer has to 
lead, especially in the beginning. In 
the spring the husband plants the crops, 
while his wife attends to the young fowl 
and the garden. When summer comes 
the farmer must take care of the sum- 
mer fallow, and do what little building 
he can do, while the wife takes care of 
the weeds, and goes picking berries, 
which she preserves for the winter. 
Haying time keeps man and wife busy. 

After haying comes harvesting, keep- 
ing the man out in the fields, while the 
wife is canning some vegetables at 
home. As most of the fodder is kept 
outside, and the early frosts soon drive 
the cattle inside, there is a long winter 
ahead which keeps the farmer busy 
tending to his stock. What little time 
is left is spent in the woods. There he 
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must get his fuel and the lumber with 
which to make repairs and eventually 
replace the primitive buildings, which 
he had hurriedly erected when he first 
arrived at his homestead. Before spring 
comes again he must have his seed 
grain cleaned. Even on Sundays he 
cannot have a complete rest; there are 
the daily chores to do. 

After the World War, when borders 
were changed and people were shifted 
and placed under foreign rule, they felt 
uprooted and dissatisfied, and longed 
for a place where they would be free 
from foreign oppression. Many looked 
to the North American continent, and 
since Canada was the only country 
willing to open its door to them, they 
decided to immigrate and settle there. 
They came and looked for something 
like what they had left in Europe. And 
how glad they were when they found 
it in Western Canada! Not exactly the 
same, but larger and better. Not one 
cow could they keep, but a whole herd; 
and the same was true of horses, hogs 
and fowl. Meadows so large that they 
could not mow them with a scythe, but 
had to use a mowing machine, which 
accomplished a great deal more work 
with much less effort. 


Accustomed to Hardships 

The people living in the parish have 
endured a great deal in the past. Be- 
fore they came over they went through 
the war, which brought unspeakable 
hardships, shortage of food and cloth- 
ing, loss of home and property, perse- 
cution, and even torture. Many were 
exiled to Siberia, where they suffered 
severely from the extreme cold. 

One man, telling his experiences 
during the war, says: “I was born in 
the Ukraine, and at the age of eighteen 
I was called into the army. I was sent 
into the Crimea, from where we were 
driven into Turkey, and finally landed 
in Constantinople. While on the Black 
Sea we were without fuel and water 
for a time, and floated around for five 
days. We tried to drink the salt water; 
but it was impossible. People were cry- 
ing for water, and dying from thirst. 
One day we all decided to kneel down 
and pray. We did, and God heard our 
prayer. It was in the morning that we 
prayed, and in the afternoon as if from. 
a clear sky rain came. We spread a 
canvas and caught the rain.” 

Another man says: “I was wounded 
and brought into a hospital. It was at 
a time when cholera was raging in our 
part of the army. As I was lying in 
the hospital I noticed that I was be- 
coming sick, and had a high fever. The 


nurse took my temperature and told me 
that I was getting sick, but I denied it 
because I did not want to be brought 
into the building in which the cholera 
victims were being isolated. I felt that 
I was getting worse. The next morning 
I again denied that I was sick; but 
when the nurse asked me to get up 
and walk, I collapsed at her feet. I was 
taken away then, and lost conscious- 
ness; but when I awoke, I felt a little 
better. From sixty to seventy men 
were carried out every day. I prayed 
that God might help me get out of this 
place, and soon I was transferred into 
a different hospital. 

“Shortly after that I was with the 
army again, and soon I was a prisoner 
of war. There I had to endure starva- 
tion; one day I was walking, and from 
hunger I was so blind that I could not 
see where I was going. I bumped into 
a buffalo, which grunted and ran away, 
and I fell on my back. After that the 
war was ended, and we were released: 
from the prison camp. 


Conditions Back Home 


“Back home again we found condi- 
tions changed. Times were hard, and 
in spite of all our efforts, we could not 
make a living. Fortunately we had a 
friend in Canada who paid our passage, 
which we promised to repay by work- 
ing for him for a time. When we ar- 
rived in Canada we were not only 
without money, but had a considerable 
debt to pay off. When this debt was 
paid, we started out on our own, with 
one cow and a few chickens. Our house 
was built of logs, and when it rained | 
it rained almost equally hard inside as 
outside. One day, when we were seated 
at the table eating, my wife began to 
cry because of our poverty, and com- 
plained that we had not had any meat 
for three years. I said, ‘You mean, for 
three months’; but she said, ‘No, for 
three years.’ I almost had to cry then 
too, for I felt responsible for the misery 
she was in. I tried to console her by 
telling her that soon we would also 
have meat on the table. That evening, 
after supper, my wife and I were stand- 
ing at the door of the house talking, 
when she suddenly said, ‘A calf’? TP 
looked and said, ‘This is not a calf.’ I 
ran for my gun; when I came back the 
deer was too far away for a good shot, 
but by this time it had noticed us, and 
was about to run into the bush. The 
only thing I could do was to shoot from 
where I stood. I rested the gun at the 
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the deer fell. We both ran to where 

it was, and saw that now we had meat.” 

Today this man is farming two quar= 

ters of land (320 acres), and though he 

still has considerable indebtedness, he 

is progressing from year to year. 
(To be concluded) 
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to Services 


St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, Pa., 
the Rev. Dr. Harry Hursh Beidleman 
pastor, is celebrating the 200th anni- 
versary of the building of the first 
church. The earliest beginning of St. 
‘Matthew’s was in 1731, when John 
Casper Stoever, a Lutheran mission- 
ary, first visited the early settlers in 
and around the present site of Hanover. 
His home was in New Holland, Lan- 
caster County. During the years 1730- 
1831 this region was settled by pioneers 
who came from the Palatinate, which 
is a district in the southwestern part 
of Germany along the upper Rhine. 
Stoever made his journey on horse- 
back, a distance of sixty miles. On his 
visits he baptized the infants, confirmed 
the adults, and preached the Gospel. 
The first record of an organized con- 
gregation is that of the pastorate of 
the Rev. David Candler, who came in 
1738. The members of the first church 
council were Lenhart Barnitz, Johannes 
Morningstar, Andreas Herger, and 
Frederick Gelwicks. The first services 
were held in the parsonage. In the 
summer of 1743 a log house of worship 
was erected. 


Five Houses of Worship 


St. Matthew’s has worshiped in five 

ehurch buildings, the fourth built dur- 
ing the pastorate of Dr. J. C. Koller, 
which has been renovated and made 
into a modern Sunday school building. 
The present beautiful church was built 
in 1924, during the pastorate of Dr. 
Ralph H. Bergstresser. The total cost 
of the church with its furnishings was 
$375,000. The congregation has grown 
to its present confirmed membership 
of 2,807 and a Sunday school enroll- 
ment of 1,997. 
The organizations, in addition to the 
fully graded Sunday school, are as fol- 
lows: the church council, choir, Ladies’ 
Aid Society, Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Betty Peery Missionary Society, 
Children of the Church, Luther League, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Ushers’ 
League, and a fully graded Weekday 
School of ‘Religion. The program of 
the church and its organizations is 
based upon freewill offerings only, a 
benevolent and missionary program, 
and evangelism. The Sunday school 
supports the Rev. and Mrs. John C. 
Peery, Jr., missionaries to India. 
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Two Hundred Years Old 


St. Matthew's Church, Hanover, Pa., \ 
Dr. Harry Hursh Beidleman, Pastor 


Extended Celebrations Bring Notable Churchmen 


St. Matthew’s 
Church, 
Hanover, Pa. 


Ten Sons of the Congregation in 
the Ministry 


St. Matthew’s has sent the following 
men into the ministry who are now 
serving the church: Eugene Keller, 
Clair James, Ralph Bergstresser, Car- 
roll Rudisill, William Sullivan, Robert 
Carl, Kenneth James, Kendig Berg- 
stresser, Chaplain Charles Sullivan, 
and Daniel Bergstresser. Philip Berg- 
stresser, Frank Ziegler, and Dale 
Bringman are preparing for the min- 
istry. The late Dr. Paul W. Koller, 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church, 
was a distinguished son of St. Mat- 
thew’s. 

In every war in which our country 
has had a part, members of St. Mat- 
thew’s have always been in the fore- 
front of the nation’s defenders. In the 
present conflict 215 members of the 
congregation have entered the service 
of their country. 

In celebrating this 200th anniversary, 
instead of crowding the celebration 
into a week, it is being spread out over 
the anniversary year. During the year 
outstanding leaders of the Lutheran 
Church, representing the benevolent 
causes of the Church, are filling St. 
Matthew’s pulpit at both services. 
These services have been a great bless- 
ing to the congregation. From time to 
time at these special services organiza- 
tions of the congregation attend the 
Vesper service in a body, at which time 
special recognition is given the work 
the organization is doing. Those who 
have preached on these occasions are 
as follows: Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Dr. 
Henry W. A. Hanson, Dr. Harvey D. 
Hoover, Dr. F. E. Reinartz, Dr. Harry 


F. Baughman, Dr. Edwin Moll, Dr. 


J. B. Baker, Mr. Luther Grossman, the 
Rev. Marshall Brenneman. Those who 
are to preach are: Dr. M. R. Hamsher, 
Dr. S. W. Herman, the Rev. J. H. 


Ehlers, Dr. Lewis Manges, the Rev. 
Howard Bink, Dr. Martin Grove, and 
Dr. Harold Mumper. 

Attendance at Communion has been 
emphasized as well as soul winning. 
A large and interesting historical ex- 
hibit was presented during the Holy 
Week and Easter season. A glorious 
service was held when a service flag 
and honor roll were dedicated. 


The Memorial Organ 


With the high value placed upon the 
beauty of worship by the Lutheran 
Church, St. Matthew’s is most fortunate 
in having not only the largest church 
organ in America, but one of the finest. 
This wonderful instrument was given 
by one of St. Matthew’s most devoted 
members and was designed by Mr. J. 
Herbert Springer, who has been the 
organist since 1916. The original organ 
was installed when the new church was 
built. In 1929 about 2,800 pipes were 
added. Again in 1930 some 5,000 more 
pipes were added. Further additions 
followed in 1934. Today the total num- 
ber of pipes is 12,809 and 236 stops. It 
was built by the Austin Organ Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., and finished 
in the church by Mr. Ferd Rassmann. 
An endowment has been set aside by 
the donor to care for the organ and to 
make future changes and additions. The 
bronze plate on the organ is as follows: 


This Pipe Organ Is Erected 
To the Glory of God 
And in Loving Memory of 
Charles E. Moul, Mrs. Charles E. Moul, 
And Their Daughter, Esther Moul Lack 


The organist, Mr. J. Herbert Springer, 
presented special 200th anniversary or- 
gan recitals, and special music by the 
choir has added greatly to the worship- 
ful spirit of the occasion. The celebra- 
tion will close with the January Com- 
munion. 
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California Sietcans 


WE count it a privilege to have been 
invited by the pastor, the Rev. Guy L. 
Hudson, to worship with Beverly Hills 
Community Church on Whitsunday. It 
was ingathering day for the congrega- 
tion. Twelve young people were re- 
ceived by confirmation and fourteen 
adults by transfer and renewal of faith. 
The occasion itself was inspiring—a ca- 
pacity congregation, the splendid in- 
gathering, a spirit of happy comrade- 
ship that prevailed; but the splendid 
sermon of the pastor was the highlight. 

Pastor and Mrs. Hudson are to be 
congratulated on the success that is 
crowning their efforts. The church was 
built step by step, as the money was 
raised—no faster—and it was dedicated 
free of debt. They have achieved self- 
support, also, as to pastor’s salary. 


A Visit to the Yerians 


Returning through Overhill Drive, 
from whose summit the far-flung City 
of Los Angeles and environs, stretch- 
ing wellnigh from Santa Monica to 
Pasadena, presents a streamline view 
that beggars description, we turned 
aside to call on the Rev. Dr. Sylvanus 
H. Yerian and family. 

Barring an annoying vocal difficulty 
that prevents the doctor from public 
speaking, he and Mrs. Yerian are in 
their usual excellent health. Together 
with their daughter, Evelyn, they are 
enjoying life in their own delightful 
mome. The planning of this home and 
much of the work of the building were 
done by Dr. Yerian himself. 

With his other accomplishments, the 
doctor is cultivating a profitable victory 
garden, including, also, the raising of 
poultry and rabbits: in fact, supplying 
the family with necessary meat and 
vegetables. Food rationing problems 
are not a major problem with them. 

We spent a delightful hour, also, 
looking over the collection of sou- 
venirs that Miss Evelyn gathered in her 
travels. She has made a number of 
trips to countries of Europe, and has 
visited every country of Central and 
South America. 

Along with choice designs in wood, 
metal and ivory—real treasures of art, 
every one—and a display of fine linens 
fit for the Queen’s palace—there is a 
veritable Pandora Box of dolls: white 
dolls, black dolls, yellow and brown; 
a veritable fashion show, each made in 
the country it represents. 


Welcome Visitors 


Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., division 
secretary of English Home Missions, 
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and Mr. Elwood L. Bowman, divisional 
secretary of Church Extension, Board 
of American Missions, spent several 
days early in July visiting churches in 
Southern California, and holding con- 
ferences with the pastors in Los 
Angeles and vicinity. They were espe- 
cially interested in~ visiting several 
fields where it was suggested new mis- 
sions might be started. After careful 
surveys, they expressed the opinion, as 
one of the policies of the Board, that 
in some communities the churches al- 
ready established should be encour- 
aged and aided in an aggressive move- 
ment—reaching out in an evangelistic 
effort—making the central church a 
greater influerice in the community, so 
that it may itself be able to encourage 
the starting of and furnishing the nu- 
cleus for new work; in short, fill the 
churches that are, if possible— 
strengthen the things that remain. 

This is not in any sense to be under- 
stood as a disparagement of a broad 
home mission policy—vigorously estab- 
lishing missions in every community 
that is not already fully churched. 

Some of this may seem to be inject- 
ing into the policy of the Board our 
own convictions, or, perchance, our 
personal interpretation of the Board’s 
known policy. In any event, we have 
no inclination to run before in an effort 
to shape a policy that is not already in 
action jointly by the Board and the 
synod. 

However, I wish again to record my 
conviction that has been maturing 
through sixty years and more: Congre- 
gations and synods should be encour- 
aged to recognize their local respon- 
sibility—investigating and recommend- 
ing new fields, proffering initial financial 
aid, when possible, with the approval of 
and under the direction of the Board 
itself. 

Dr. Knudsen spent the Sunday in 
San Diego. Under the able leadership 
of Pastor Edwin A. Vosseler, First 
Church has made extensive improve- 
ments, adding 120 new folding chairs, 
and paying their debt in full. 


Service Center Opens 


Opening ceremonies for the new 
Hollywood Lutheran Service Center 
were held Sunday afternoon, July 18, 
with a large attendance of service men 
and church folk. Already service men 
in large numbers have taken advantage 
of the accommodations afforded them. 

More than $5,000 has been expended 
in the installing of the equipment, con- 
tributed by the local Lutheran churches 


: 
connected with the National Lutheran — 
Council. On June 1 the project was © 
taken over by the Council without any — 
financial encumbrance. 

Dr. N. M. Ylivisaker of Minne- 
apolis, director of all service centers of © 
the National Lutheran Council and 
president of the Army and Navy Chap-— 
lains’ Association, officiated, with the — 
Rev. Walter H. Moeller, local director 
and service pastor. ~~ @ 

Dr. Ylvisaker said that the Lutheran — 
Centers are being referred to by both 
service men and government officials — 
as models of efficiency and service. He 
has received letters from men at the 
front who say they have spiritually © 
benefited by them. ' 


News from Kansas — 


From the Kansas Synod Lutheran for — 
July several items of interest are 
clipped, as follows: 


The Rev. Ernest Messer, pastor of © 
the Greenleaf Parish, received a call 
to a church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and ~ 
will take up his new work soon. He 
has been in Greenleaf since 1939, hav- 
ing come from: the California Synod. — 
He has been active on several commit- 
tees. of the synod, and is at present 
president of the Western Conference 
and chairman of the Parish Education 
Committee of the synod. 


The Rev. H. Vance Baird was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Atchison, Kan., on the evening of June 
27 by Dr. A. J. Beil of Lawrence, Kan. 
Mr. Baird succeeds the Rev. S. A. 
Hamrick, who died in January. Mr. 
Baird comes to Atchison from Rising — 
City, Nebr. An informal reception was — 
held for the pastor’s family in the par- 
lors of St. Mark’s Church July 9. 


Emporia. Mrs, A. F. Myser, who — 
holds the record for the longest mem- — 
bership in St. Mark’s Church, the Rev. 
Ernest Tonsing pastor, celebrated her ~ 
one hundredth birthday June 24 at her — 
home in Saffordville, eleven miles from 
Emporia. She has been outstandingly 
loyal to this congregation ever since 
becoming a member March 15, 1886. 


Golden Wedding 
The fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
Treasurer Louis T. Bang and his wife, — 
who reside in Emporia, was an event 
filled with happiness and reunions. The © 
Rev. Fred Beil, the Rev. Fred Weertz — 
and the Rev. Ernest Tonsing officiated 
at the repetition of the marriage vows © 
of fifty years ago in the Presbyterian — 
church at Madison, Kan., in which‘town — 
the wedding was held. At the home in — 
Emporia the day following more than ~ 
four hundred people came to offer their — 
good wishes. : 
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Alb ghar, Conference Vhs Soller 


THE congregation of Bethany Church, 
Altoona, the Rev. Paul L. Reaser pas- 
tor, fittingly celebrated its fiftieth an- 
-niversary the week of June 20. Dra- 
- matical and musical services were held 
the fore part of the week, and a con- 
gregational supper and service were 
conducted Wednesday evening by the 
pastor. Preparatory and Holy Com- 
munion services were held Thursday 
evening, at which time the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. A. Brosius of 
Johnstown, president of the Alleghany 
Conference. The special occasion was 
closed Friday evening, the exact birth- 
day of the congregation, at which time 
all Lutherans of the district were in- 
vited. Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of 
the Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, was the guest speaker. 


The ninety-fifth anniversary of the 
- Claysburg Lutheran Congregation was 
observed Sunday, July 11, by the 
members and pastor, the Rev. L. J. 
Karschner. The special service included 
Holy Communion and the rededication 
of the church, which has undergone 
an extensive program of renovation. 
Improvements completed during the 
past months include new ceiling of in- 
sulite panelboard, papering of church 
auditorium and Sunday school room, 
refinishing: of the interior woodwork, 
altar and pulpit antependia, new Com- 
mon Service Books, lectern, pulpit, 
baptismal font, Christian and United 
States flags, altar desk, lectern Bible, 
and pulpit hymnal. The total cost of 
the improvements approximated $1,000, 
all of which has been paid. During the 
ninety-five years of this congregation’s 
life seventeen pastors have served as 
its leaders. Only two of this number, 
besides the present pastor, are still 
living. One is the Rev. F. H. Schrader, 
retired, of Hampstead, Md., and the 
other is the Rev. Ralph W. Birk, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Altoona. 


Pastoral Changes 


Pastor Ralph W. Meckley and fam- 
ily of Luthersburg moved to York 
Springs in the West Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, where he took up his duties 
as pastor of that charge on August 1. 
Pastor Meckley is a native of Altoona 
and a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and Theological Seminary, class of 
1935, and served the Woodbury Charge 
of the conference following his grad- 
uation from the seminary. He succeeds 
the Rev. Lester Utz, now pastor of the 
Pine Grove Charge in the East Penn- 
sylvania Conference. 
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By Ratex W. Birk 


Pastor Hillis G. Berkey and family 
moved from Williamstown to Boswell, 
Somerset County, where he assumed 
his new duties as pastor of the Jerome- 
Boswell Charge on August 1. Pastor 
Berkey served as leader of Immanuel 
Church, Williamstown, since 1934, 
prior to which he served the church 
at Geeseytown, Blair County. He is a 
graduate of Susquehanna University 
and Theological Seminary and is a son 
of the late Pastor C. E. Berkey, who 
served the Jennerstown-Boswell 
Charge thirty years ago. Pastor Berkey 
becomes the successor to the Rev. 
Ellwood L. Hauser, now pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Bedford. 


Pastor A. C. Lambert and family 
have moved from Altoona to the Olney 
Parish of the Illinois Synod. Pastor 
Lambert is a native of Somerset County 
and a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and Theological Seminary, class of 
1932. Following his graduation from 
seminary, he became pastor of St. 
Thomas Church, New York City. After 
several years of service in New York, 
he was called to the Sinking Valley 
Charge of our conference, which he 
served until some months ago. 


Dr. Kemp Retires 


M. Stanley Kemp, D.D., pastor of 
Zion Church, Hollidaysburg, for the 
past twenty-three years, has resigned 
his duties there in order to retire from 
the active ministry. Dr. Kemp has 
been serving as a minister of the 
Christian Gospel for the past forty- 
six years. He began his work at Hol- 
lidaysburg on June 15, 1920.. Before 
coming to the Blair County capital, he 
served churches at Smicksburg, Avon- 
more, Pittsburgh, and Watsontown and 
has had a rich and fruitful ministry in 
all his work. Many souls have been 
added to the church, and many mate- 
rial improvements made during his 
service at Hollidaysburg. The people 
of Hollidaysburg regret that this good 
and faithful servant is forced, by phys- 
ical conditions, to relinquish his active 
duties. They have learned to respect 
and love him for his good preaching, 
his literary ability, and his faithful 
shepherding of the flock. Since the 
death of Mrs. Kemp two years ago, Dr. 
Kemp has been handicapped some- 
what due to failing health. 

Dr. Kemp is a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and Theological Semi- 
nary. He always took a keen interest 
in the educational work of the Church. 
He did graduate work at the Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh and Temple Univer- 
sity, and during his ministry at Zion 
Church was instrumental in leading 
three sons of the congregation into the 
Lutheran ministry. These are Pastor 
Luther Rhodes of Baltimore, Pastor 
Howard Simpson, deceased, and Chap- 
lain Frank Helsel of the United States 
Army. 

During his pastorate at Hollidays- 
burg, the longest in the congregation’s 
140 years of history, Dr. Kemp preached 
2,560 sermons, gave 410 lectures, re- 
ceived 1,310 persons into church mem- 
bership, trained and confirmed 610 
catechumens, conducted 546 funerals, 
baptized 591 children, and married 571 
couples. Many material improvements 
have been made to the church and 
parish house during these years, the 
most recent being an $8,000 renovation 
of the sanctuary completed a few 
months ago. Dr. Kemp expects to re- 
tire to his old home in Hazelton, Pa., 
about September 1, where he will de- 
vote his time to supply work and lit- 
erary activities. 


Work with Children Flourishing 


The work of the Children of the 
Church in our conference promises to 
flourish under the enthusiastic and 
energetic leadership of Fern Ogline of 
Somerset, who succeeds Mrs. Lewis F. 
Foltz as secretary of this work for the 
conference. Her recent letter to the 
leaders of these groups in the various 
congregations was a promise of much 
good work to follow. One paragraph of 
her letter bears quoting: “As Children 
of the Church leaders we have a great 
responsibility. The Christian educa- 
tion of our children must not be neg- 
lected. Jesus said, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Jesus had time to talk with 
children and to bless them. Let us as 
Children of the Church leaders follow 
the Master’s example and do our best. 
in the task we have before us. At 
times we may become discouraged and 
our work may seem hard to do, but 
with God’s help we can do it. Let us 
not give up.” There then follow a 
number of helpful suggestions for the 
leaders in this important work. 


The Rev. G. Oliver Sands is the 
newly elected pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Ancram, N. Y., and took up his 
work here July 1. Early in June he re- 
signed the pastorate of the Sharon 
Springs Charge, which consisted of 
three churches. This charge he had 
served for five years. He follows the 
Rev. W. A. Weitz. 

The Luther League and the various 
auxiliary organizations of the congre- 
gation conducted the services while, the 
church at Ancram was without a pastor. 
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160 PER CENT ON LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 


THREE congregations on this territory 
have had their services broadcast re- 
cently. Station KGGM in Albuquerque, 
N. M., carries the services of St. Paul’s 
Church, the Rev. Leeland C. Soker 
pastor, every other Sunday. In Col- 
orado Springs, Station KVOR broad- 
cast the services of the First Lutheran 
Church, Dr. R. B. Wolf pastor, during 
the month of June. Messiah Church, 
Denver, the Rev. Charles A. Epple pas- 
tor, had its morning services broadcast 
during the month of July by Station 
KLZ. 

Many fine responses have been re- 
ceived, revealing instances of shut-ins 
inspired and encouraged and despond- 
ent persons given new hope and faith 
and courage. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod had as 
representative at the Deputation Mis- 
sion School at Gettysburg the Rev. 
Albert H. Buhl, secretary of synod and 
pastor of Epiphany Church, Denver. 
He has returned, filled with inspiration 
brought by speakers at the sessions, 
and is eager to place before our con- 
gregations the challenges of the for- 
eign mission work of our Church. He 
reports that the meeting had tremen- 
dous impact on the souls of those 
present. 

Plans are under way by the syn- 
odical Foreign Missions Committee to 
hold such schools in the congregations, 
to be conducted by the missionaries 
themselves, beginning in October. 


Strong for World Action 


Synod takes just pride in the re- 
sponse of its congregations to Lutheran 
World Action. The quota was $1,700, 
but $2,723.93 has been subscribed to- 
day—over 160 per cent. Much credit 
for this success is due Mr. E. H. Right, 
director of the campaign in this synod, 
for his efficient work in carrying it 
through. 


Our Laramie, Wyo., congregation is 
again without a pastor, the Rev. George 
Mendenhall having resigned in order 
to enter the U. S. Navy special lan- 
guage school:at the University of Col- 
orado at Boulder with a view to for- 
eign service. He supplied the pulpit 
at Laramie July 18. The Sunday school 
work of this congregation is being car- 
ried on faithfully by the efficient su- 
perintendent, Miss Minnie C. Peterson. 


The sympathy of the entire synod 
goes out to the esteemed and beloved 
treasurer, Mr. Dwight S. Young, whose 
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wife passed away just before the May 
convention. Not only was Mrs. Young 
an exemplary helpmate and mother of 
finest Christian devotion and loyalty, 
but the roots of her life grew deep into 
the work of the church she loved be- 
cause several of her relatives are in 
the ministry. 


Prisoners of War 


The Rev. Charles L. Ramme, pastor 
at Trinidad, Colo., reports an ever in- 
creasing aspect of military life in com- 
munity and church due to the arrival 
and supervision of thousands of pris- 
oners at the local internment camp. 
United States service men, primarily 
from eastern centers, are grateful to 
find a Lutheran church here where 
they can feel at home and satisfy their 
spiritual needs. 

An outstanding member of the Trini- 
dad congregation is Miss Lily Mae 
Larson, who was graduated from and 
was registrar at the Junior College, 
and then entered the radio training 
field from which she was graduated 
with the highest known averages. At 
the University of Minnesota, in pre- 
Radar training, permissible only for 
students of mathematical perfection, 
she again distinguished herself and 
awaits additional United States service 
advancement. 

This congregation, with but sixty- 
three communicant members, con- 
tributed $100 toward Lutheran World 
Action. 


Every year in June an interdenom- 
inational School of Missions is held on 
the Chautauqua grounds at the foot of 
the Flatirons in Boulder. This year the 


SI n JI Bis seas 


BUS, TRUCK, AND FOOT POWER BRING LUTHERANS 


TO WAWASEE, INDIANA 


THE spirit of earnestness, urgency, 
and consecration on the part of pastors, 
leaders, and pupils enabled the Lu- 
theran Summer School for Church 
Workers, which met at Oakwood Park, 
Lake Wawasee, Indiana, July 13-18, to 
overcome the difficulties brought about 
by travel restrictions, food rationing, 
and man power shortage. The total 
registration was 369, of which 45 were 
children under twelve years of age, 


president of synod, Dr. Elmer W. 
Harner, delivered the sermon at the 
opening session. A goodly number of 
the women and girls of our congrega- 
tions reaped the benefit of the fine 
Christian and mission atmosphere of 
this summer school. 


Personal 


Pastor William C. Conradi of St. 
Mark’s, Pueblo, Colo., critically ill with 
pneumonia, was taken to Corwin Hos- 
pital June 3, where he was under an 
oxygen tent for twenty days. Friends — 
are rejoicing in his remarkable re- 
covery and he is hoping to resume his 
duties soon. 


The Rev. Hugh Dowler, formerly of 
Pueblo, now pastor of the Sitka Lu- 
theran Mission in Alaska, with Mrs. 
Dowler and son, is spending a well- 
earned vacation with relatives and 
friends on this territory. He has told 
the story of his work in Alaska before 
several congregations here. | 


Several thousand Navy men and 
Marines are stationed in Boulder, Colo., * 
taking special training and language 
courses at the University of Colorado. — 
Many find their way to the church of © 
which the Rev. John F. Futchs is pas- — 
tor, where the attendance is steadily — 
increasing. 


The Rev. and Mrs. D. G. M. Bach — 
and family, formerly of our mission in‘ 
Japan, are among the newcomers and ~ 
a welcome addition to the Lutheran 
group in this university town. 


The Rev. Charles A. Epple, with his — 
family, will spend four weeks’ vacation — 
in the mountains near Gunnison. The — 
pulpit will be supplied by the Rev. Dr. — 
Walter Traub of Omaha and by Dr. — 
O. F. Weaver. 


Messiah Church, Denver, reports that 
it passed its quota of $200 for Lutheran 
World Action and reached the mark of 
$741—truly a splendid feat. 
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and 27 were present only part of the © 
week. One hundred ninety-four stu- ~ 
dents completed the requirements for — 
the leadership training courses and 
were awarded credit cards at the Sun- © 
day school hour on the last day of the © 
school. 4 

Here are some examples of the spirit — 
that made the school a success. One 
pastor prepared the meals for his group © 
of fourteen because no woman could — 
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be found who. could stay the entire 
week. Another pastor loaded his ten 
young people into a truck and brought 
them when he couldn’t get the auto- 
mobiles he had planned on. Several of 
the boys hitch-hiked to the school: 
some traveled over out-of-the-way bus 
routes to get there and took a chance 
of finding a way back home. 

The Lutheran Summer School is an 
institution of the Michigan and Indiana 
Synods and is maintained to provide 
training, inspiration, and recreation for 
leaders and future leaders of the 
Church. This year’s school was under 
the direction of the Rev. John S. 
Hoenstine, Columbia City, Ind., chair- 
man; F. M. Hanes, D.D., Elkhart, Ind., 
dean; the Rev. Paul M. Brosy, Goshen, 
Ind., treasurer and registrar; and the 
Rev. J. S. Kauffman, Flat Rock, Mich., 
secretary. 

The faculty of the 1943 school in- 
cluded the Rev. Charles B. Foelsch, 
Ph.D., president of the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary, who conducted the 
daily Bible Hour and led the Pastors’ 
Conferences; Miss Selma R. Bergner, 
former missionary to Japan and now 
promotional secretary for the Women’s 
Missionary Society, who led the Wo- 
men’s Conferences; and H. Grady 
Davis, D.D., of the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary, who taught a course in 


“Music in the Worship Service.” Other. 


teachers were: the Rev. R. W. Deitz 
of the Parish and Church School Board; 
the Rev. Willard I. Hackenberg, pastor. 
of Christ Church, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Harvey Lawrence, Napoleon, Ind.; and 
Pastors Olen A. Peters, First Church, 
Indianapolis; Paul J. Renz, First 
Church, Hammond, Ind.; Carveth P. 
Mitchell, Hilltop Church, Columbus, 
Ohio; G. E. Mullendore, St. Mark’s, 
Evansville, Ind.; and Oliver Rajala, 
Bethel, Cicero, Ind. 


Congregations 


The Sunday school of St. Mark’s, 
Evansville, the Rev. G. E. Mullendore 
pastor, has adopted a project of the 
Parish Abroad plan of the Board of 
Foreign Missions to contribute $1,000 
a year toward the support of the Rev. 
J. Resa, native ordained pastor, and his 
congregation in Caseros, near Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 


Zion Church of the Colburn Parish, 
the Rev. H. A. Kunkle pastor, cele- 
_ brated a century of life and service 
June 27. The Rev. B. L. Stroup, a for- 
mer pastor of the congregation, and 
‘the Rev. W. E. Allen of Mishawaka 
were guest preachers at the centen- 
nial celebration. 


Zion Church of the Auburn Parish, 
the Rev. Allen K. Trout pastor, ded- 
icated a new basement June 27. The 
total cost, including a new furnace, 
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amounted to $2,436. The Rev. Frank 
Stevenson of the Spencerville Parish, 
was the guest preacher at the service 
of dedication. 


New Pastors Installed 


The Rev. Oliver A. Rajala, recently 
graduated from Hamma _ Divinity 
School and ordained by the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod, was installed as pas- 
tor of Bethel Church, Cicero, on May 
23, by the president of synod, H. E. 
Turney, D.D. 


The Rev. E. F. C. Stahl of Newark, 
Ohio, was installed as the pastor of 
Grace Church, Logansport, May 16. 


The Rev. John G. Frank, recently 
graduated from the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary and ordained by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, was installed as pas- 
tor of Unity Lutheran Church, Terre 
Haute, May 30. 


The first pastor of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Speedway, Indianapolis, the 
Rev. Robert H. Heine, formerly of St. 
John’s, Elwood, was installed June’ 20 
by the president of synod. 


Pastor George H. Volkmar of Mizpah 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., accepted a call 
to St. John’s Church, Elwood, and was 
installed July 4. 


The new pastor of the Middletown 
Parish is the Rev. George L. Schroyer, 
formerly of St. Peter’s, Camden. He 
was installed June 27. 


The Rev. D. A. Flessner of Elkader, 
Iowa, was installed as pastor of Grace 
Church, Gary, Ind., July 11, by Dr. 
H. Grady Davis. On the same day the 
president of synod installed the Rev. 
W. C. Butt as pastor of the South 
Whitlev Parish. 


A COMING EVENT 


Lutheran Students Plan 1943 
Ashram at Lake Geneva, Wis. 


SPARKLING waters of Lake Geneva, 
Wis., beckon Lutheran students from 
campuses in America. There, at scenic 
Camp Aurora, ninety miles north of 
Chicago, the eighth annual “corporate 
spiritual quest” known as the Ashram 
will be in session August 31 to Septem- 
ber 5. Registrations are limited to 100 
students and 20 alumni because of 
necessary restrictions. Quotas are being 
filled by regional presidents. 

Gilbert A. Fjellman of Augustana 
Seminary, LSAA president, will pre- 
side at all sessions of the Ashram and 
at the council session preceding it. 
Acting as dean of the Ashram is the 
Rev. Fredrik A. Schiotz, executive 
secretary, Student Service Commission, 
American Lutheran Conference. 


On the Week's Program 


Council members will arrive at camp 
Sunday evening to conduct the busi- 
ness of LSAA before the opening ses- 
sion of the Ashram. 

Keynote speaker at the opening 
Tuesday evening meeting will be Dr. 
C. B. Foelsch, president of the Chicago: 
Lutheran Seminary. “Youth Comes to 
Life” is his first topic. For succeeding. 
sessions he has chosen “Conformers. 
Become Transformers” (Romans 12: 
2) and “The Christian’s Battle Scars.” 

Acting as chaplain, Dr. Charles L. 
Venable, pastor of Wicker Park Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago, will conduct. 
morning matins and Holy Communion 
service at the final session Sunday 
morning. Daily Bible study will be 
led by the Rev. Karl Wilhelmson,,. 
Racine, Wis. 


Special Program Features 


The Rev. Stewart W. Herman, Jr., 
author of It’s Your Souls We Want, will 
bring Lutheran World Action to stu- 
dents at Friday and Saturday sessions. 

Evening devotional taps around the 
campfire on the lakeshore will be led 
by Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church. Topics for 
these bedtime fellowship hours are 
“Moments of Silence,” “Days of 
Strain,” “Years of Sacrifice,’ and 
“lives of Stewardship.” 

Council night will be featured on 
Thursday, when the LSAA Council will 
present a skit explaining its organiza- 
tion and decision to Ashramers. 


Seminar Topics and Leaders 


In small groups, students will study 
six vital topics. Leaders and subjects 
of these discussions are “Problems of 
Christian Faith,’ by the Rev. Henry 
Yoder, pastor for Lutheran students at 
the University of Michigan; “Prayer,” 
by Mrs. Helen Ludvigson, Moorhead, 
Iowa; “Suffering,” by the Rev. Harold 
Stoeffel, LaCrosse, Wis., chairman of 
the Student Service Committee of the 
Synod of the Northwest; “Churchman- 
ship,” by the Rev. Harold Yochum,,. 
president, American Lutheran Confer- 
ence; “Temperate Living,’ by Mrs. 
Alvin Storvick, Chicago, former stu- 
dent secretary of the American Lu- 
theran Conference; “Reconstruction,” 
by the Rev. Theodore Bachmann, pro- 
fessor at the Chicago Seminary and 
author of They Called Him Father. 

Harley Thorson, University of Min- 
nesota, is business manager for the 
Ashram, and Mildred Schalkhauser, 
Wittenberg College, is registrar. Chair- 
man of the library and exhibits is Betty 
Erickson, Northwestern University. 

Registration fee for the Ashram is. 
$2.25 and fee for lodging and meals for 
the five-day session is $10.75. 
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Maple La re sin 


CANADA’S CHRISTIANS ALERT 


THESE are the days of summer camps, 
and a large number of our young peo- 
ple are availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to secure leadership train- 
ing and incidentally to enjoy the fel- 
lowship that is so important a part of 
the program. All the general bodies of 
the church are stressing these camps 
and are distributing them so as to make 
them available to all who are inter- 
ested. 

I have just returned from the Mani- 
toba Synod camp in South Saskatche- 
wan, held at Lake Echo, in the beau- 
tiful Qu’Appelle Valley. A beautiful 
wooded area on the hillside above the 
lake is owned by the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation Church. A large auditorium has 
been erected in the middle of the 
property, and all around it are cottages 
and cabins that can accommodate a 
large number of people. A number of 
glades in the woods provide parking 
spaces for cars as well as playgrounds. 
It is a most serviceable camp site with 
the highway to Fort Qu’Appelle on one 
side and the lake on the other. On cer- 
tain conditions it can be rented each 
season when not in use by the owners, 
one being that there absolutely must 
be no smoking either inside the build- 
ings.or outside at any time. The 
Manitoba Synod may want to hold its 
convention there next year. What bet- 
ter place? 

The camp was directed by the Rev. 
Evald Kublik and was well organized. 
Sessions were held from Thursday noon 
to Sunday afternoon. Credit course 
lectures on “My Preparation” were 
given by Dr. Earl Rudisill of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, and it 
was my privilege to lecture on mis- 
sions and to give several other short 
addresses. Both of us preached at the 
Sunday morning service, which was at- 
tended by about 500 persons. The high 
spiritual tone that prevailed through- 
out was particularly impressive. Ninety 
persons were registered, and credit 
cards for completed work on “My 
Preparation” were granted to sixty- 
one young people. It was the ninth an- 
nual camp at the Lake, and I am sure 
that those who were there are looking 
forward to the next one. 

Dr. Rudisill left Lake Echo for the 
camp in Northern Saskatchewan and 
later for Brereton Lake, Manitoba. Be- 
fore coming to Lake Echo he had lec- 
tured on “The Christian Home” at the 
Alberta Conference Camp held at 
Spruce Grove, Alberta. This camp was 
also very well attended, the registra- 
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tion reaching 101. It was directed by 
Pastor R. Krisch of Edmonton, and the 
faculty consisted of Dr. Rudisill and 
several of the Alberta pastors. Spruce 
Grove is one of the older parishes of 
Alberta, at present served by the Rev. 
J. E. Bergbusch. It is in the midst of a 
fertile and beautiful agricultural re- 
gion, has a commodious church and a 
hospitable parsonage. Mrs. Bergbusch 
is the daughter of the late Dr. Ruccius, 
being one of four who are pastors’ 
wives in the Manitoba Synod. This is 
not the first time that the summer camp 
has been held at Spruce Grove. Sev- 
eral years ago it was my privilege to 
be one of the lecturers on this very 
spot. Dr. Rudisill says that, unfor- 
tunately, even mosquitoes tried to 
profit from attendance there. 


Objectives Excuse Rationing 


Of interest is the attitude of govern- 
ment ration boards to these camps. 
Pastor Kublik reported that he had 
asked visitors to the camp to bring 
their ration books, but found they were 
not needed because special rations were 
granted by the board at Regina on 
learning that the gathering was of a re- 
ligious character. What an encourag- 
ing gesture! It is another indication of 
the favors shown the Christian Church 
in Canada. Perhaps never before have 
they been so numerous. Over the 
radio, in the press, by officials in all 
departments the Church is treated 
with generous respect and is invited to 
use all possible opportunities for the 
strengthening of the spiritual life of 
our people. Every morning of the week 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
broadcasts a devotional service, and two 
services are provided by the corpora- 
tion every Sunday. I have just listened 
to “Morning Devotions” from Winnipeg 
conducted throughout this ‘week by 
Dr. H. T. Lehmann, pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church of that city. I am 
confident from observations that I have 
made in various parts of Canada that 
the spiritual tone of our national life 
is on a much higher plane than it was 
during the last war. The opportunities 
offered to the Church during these 
days of world tribulation should be 
used to the utmost. Watchmen on the 
walls of Zion, what of the night? 


The Manitoba Synod did not meet 
this year; nor did it meet a year ago. 
The next meeting may be of special 
historic interest because plans are un- 
der way for a reorganization that may 


result in another synod. A _ special 
committee representing the three con-_ 
ferences will report on the proposal to 
organize “The Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Alberta.’ What effect this 
proposal will have on the other two 
conferences remains to be seen. 


Dr. E. A. Gomann, professor of Old 
Testament in our Saskatoon Seminary, 
is on an itinerary in the Alberta Con- 
ference in the interests of the semi- 
nary. He is speaking almost every day. 
It is well. We are grateful to him and 
to the brethren in Alberta who invited 
him. It is important that high school 
students become interested in theology 
at as early an age as possible because 
it is practically impossible to get young 
men of military age at the present time. 
Several young men intending to enroll 
at Saskatoon are now in military serv- 
ice. In a letter just received, one of 
these states: “I intend to come to the 
seminary when the war is over.” 


Canada Synod's Officers 


The July issue of The Canada Lu- 
theran carries a picture on its front 
page of the officers of the Canada 
Synod. It is the picture of a stalwart 
group, each one of whom gives indica- 
tions of powers of leadership. Dr. Reble 
has been president since the merging 


-of the Canada and Central Canada 


Synods in 1925. He is pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church in Hamilton. Dr. Little, 


-the secretary, though still a young man, 


is the Nestor of Waterloo Seminary, 
having been a professor there for the 
past twenty-six years. Pastor O. T. C. 
Stockmann of Trinity Church, Sebas- 
topol, has been statistician ever since 
the synods merged in 1925. Pastor 
H. R. Mosig of. Trinity Church, New 
Hamburg, has several years’ experi- 
ence as treasurer. The Rev. A. G. 
Jacobi of St. Mark’s Church, Kitchener, 
has just been elected to the high office 
of vice-president. He succeeds the 
Rev. C. R. Cronmiller of Williamsburg, 


Ontario, who declined re-election. Dr. — 


Reble, Dr. Little, and Pastor Stock- 
mann, along with Pastor W. H. Knauff 


of Preston, Ontario, appear in another : 


picture along with their sons, who are 
also pastors in the Canada Synod. 


The Canada Lutheran, under the 


alert and wise direction of Editor — 


Buehlow, is a very interesting and. 
serviceable synodical paper, a worthy 
mouthpiece of the Canada and Nova 
Scotia Synods. The Manitoba Synod 


publishes two official organs, Der 


Synodalbote and The Church Mes- 
senger. The latter has advanced from 
a mimeographed sheet published pri- 
vately a few years ago to an attractive 


monthly of eight pages. Dr. H. T. Leh- ~ 


mann of Winnipeg is the editor. More — 
power to the church press! 


. 
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Synod of the Northwest News 


Tue following items of news were 
discovered in the Synodical Bulletin 
of the Synod of the Northwest, of 
which the president of the synod, Dr. 
R. H. Gerberding, is the editor. 


Marinette, Wis. St. James Church 
was twenty-five years old in June. This 
event was celebrated at a banquet at 
which the Rev. W. C. Stump, the or- 
ganizer of the congregation, and the 
Rev. W. P. Gerberding and the Rev. 
M. A. Haker, the first two pastors, were 
the speakers. 

On June 13 P. H. Roth, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Northwestern Seminary at 
Minneapolis, preached the anniversary 
sermon. In the afternoon a special com- 
munion service and reunion of confir- 
mation classes brought the celebration 
to a climax. 

The pastor for the last seven years 
is the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler. St. 
James congregation in its early life set 
a high standard of mission development 
by erecting a churchly and substantial 
building early in its life and becoming 
self-supporting within five years of or- 
ganization. The congregation recently 
paid off its church extension loan and 
has a good record for loyalty and self- 
sacrifice. One son of the congregation, 
John W. Doberstein, D.D., chaplain at 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
has entered the ministry. 


Marshfield, Wis. Trinity Church 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
June 20. The preacher at the morning 
service was President. P. H. Roth of 
Northwestern Seminary, and at the 
evening service former pastors, the 
Rev. N. K. Feddersen of Minneapolis, 
and the Rev. P. A. Feustel of Horicon, 
Wis. Excellent music by the vested 
choir and the organist, Miss Margaret 
Kipps, was a feature of the services. 
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The Interested Greup that Participated in 


The Rey. C. A. Kipps has served the 
congregation as pastor since September 
1930. Among the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the congregation and their 
pastor are: increase in confirmed mem- 
bership until today it numbers 217; re- 
modeling of the residence building into 
a churchly chapel, much of it the work 
of the pastor himself; and the attain- 
ment of self-support in 1942. 

The congregation was organized by 
the Rev. A. J. Soldan of Madison, Wis., 
in 1923. Field Missionary W. C. Stump 
supervised the formal organization 
June 17 of that year and the conduct 
of the early services fell to the lot 
largely of Professor Roth, who came 
from Minneapolis regularly through- 
out the first eight months of the con- 
gregation’s life. 


In the Service 


The Rev. August Gruhn, veteran 
Milwaukee pastor, may well be proud 
of his sons in the ministry and in the 
service of the nation. His oldest son, 
Chaplain August W. Gruhn, Jr., is a 
captain at Drew Field, Tampa, Florida. 
He was graduated from Northwestern 
Seminary in 1936 and served his min- 
istry in St. John’s Church, Des Moines, 
Iowa. The second son, Harold W., fol- 
lows his father’s footsteps as pastor of 
Redeemer, South Side, Milwaukee. 
Victor is assistant pastor at North 
Austin Church in Chicago. Another 
son, Paul, looks forward to the min- 
istry, but like many others has been 
sidetracked by the war. Recently Chap- 
lain August had the privilege of pin- 
ning the pilot’s wings on Paul at Black- 
land Army Field, Waco, Texas. 

Besides their six sons Pastor and Mrs. 
Gruhn had four daughters. One of 


these was the wife of the Rev. Clarence 
B. Lund, then at Hartford, Wis. She 


the Green Lake Bible Camp 


was called to her heavenly home just a 
year after their marriage. Esther, the 
second daughter, is a prominent mu- 
sician in the East. There are three 
children still at home in Milwaukee. 


Records Broken 
Green Lake Bible Camp 
Satisfactory in Attendance 


and Results 


Tue 1943 enrollment at Green Lake 
Lutheran Bible Camp was the largest 
in its history. The school was headed 
by Dean C. A. Puls of Madison, Wis. 
Classes were well attended, and the 
spirit of the school was of the usual 
splendid traditional character. Every- 
body learned worth-while things and 
had a good time doing it. 

Courses were offered under an able 
and experienced faculty. Members 
thereof were the Rev. Kenneth Hurst 
of Racine, the Rev. C. H. Zeidler of 
Appleton, the Rev. Harold Rasmussen 
of Minneapolis, Mrs. George McCreary 
of Sheboygan, the Rev. M. C. Johnson 
of Beaver Dam, Mrs, William Stump 
of Calhoun, the Rev. G. F. Genszler 
of Marinette, the Rev. R. W. Groth of 
West Bend, and the Rev. George Flora 
of Wisconsin Dells. 

Mrs. H. I. Peterson of West Bend, 
Wis., was the able dean of women, and 
the Rev. Louis Piehl of Antigo, Wis., 
the capable dean of men. The Rev. 
Clarence B. Lund of Elkhorn was again 
the director of music, leading the sun- 
set singing and directing the choir. The 
excellent renditions of the choir on 
consecration night were an inspiration 
to all who were privileged to hear 
them. 

Mrs. Vernor Ove of Racine again 
was the efficient registrar. The school 
closed Saturday noon, July 17. 

R. W. GrRotH. 
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AN ALL-OUT CELEBRATION 


St. Peter’s, Scranton, Celebrates 75th Anniversary With 
Increases in Communing, Contributing, and Co-operating 


St. Peter’s Church, Scranton, Pa., is 
celebrating its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary year. An auspicious start was 
made at the congregational meeting on 
January 19, 1943. The parochial re- 
port for 1942, presented to the congre- 
gation at this meeting, showed how 
communicant membership, giving to 
benevolence, and local congregational 
giving go hand in hand. Whereas the 
confirmed membership increased by 
only fourteen, the communing mem- 
bership increased by fifty-eight per- 
sons, an increase of 26 per cent over 
the 1941 record. At the same time total 
benevolence expenditures (apportioned 
and unapportioned) increased by 125 
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per cent; current expenses increased 
by 10 per cent, and the debt was re- 
duced by $1,946, which is 3.4 times the 
1941 debt reduction figure—just an- 
other instance of the tried and proved 
truth that “the more we give to others, 
the more we have for ourselves.” 

During the week of May 2-9 the an- 
niversary program was held Sunday, 
May 2. Dr. Paul J. Hoh of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary preached and brought 
greetings from the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. The Luther League pre- 
sented a Life Service pageant. 

At a series of evening meetings on 
May 4, 5 and 6, messages were brought 
by Dr. S. White Rhyne, executive sec- 
retary of the Parish and Church School 
Board of the United Lutheran Church; 
the Rev. Francis R. Edwards, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Wilkes-Barre; and 
the Rev. Willis R. Ford, executive sec- 
retary of the Maryland and Delaware 
Council of Churches and Christian 
Education and a former member of the 
congregation. 

The concluding service of the anni- 
versary, at which Pastor G. Edward 
Knapp preached, was broadcast. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary offer- 
ing for debt reduction now totals ap- 
proximately $2,600. A'ttendances at 
Sunday worship services during the 
first six months of 1943 show an aver- 
age increase of nearly 10 per cent over 
the comparable period of 1942, in spite 
of the removal of many members to 
other cities. 

Another feature of the anniversary 
celebration was the renovation by the 
men of the Brotherhood of the Chil- 
dren’s Chapel from one large room into 
six individual classrooms, each equipped 
with blackboard. The Brotherhood also 
painted all Sunday school and social 
rooms and financed the washing of the 
interior walls of the sanctuary. 

One of the ten “congregational ob- 
jectives for 1943” adopted at the an- 
nual congregational meeting was “to 
pay in full our Lutheran World Action 
quota for 1943.” Receipts for this cause 
as of July 25 total 158 per cent of the 
assigned quota. G. E. K. 


Death of Dr. Leamer 


A. B. Leamer, D.D., died suddenly 
July 31 in Oakland, Md., where he had 
served as pastor of St. Mark’s Church 
for the last five years. An appreciation 
of his work for the Church will appear 
in the next issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


Camps Miller and Hagan 


Programs of Entertainment, Work, 
and Worship Reported 


Last week Camp Miller and Camp 
Hagan, brother and sister camps lo- 
cated at Shawnee-on-Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania, were hosts to Mr. Paul 
Wieand and his family, Pennsylvania 
German entertainers from Guths Sta- 
tion, Pa., near Allentown. Mr. Wieand 
has a large troupe of entertainers, but 
the gas situation prevented him from 
bringing them with him. He was ac- 
companied to the camps by his wife 
and three daughters, Catherine, Isabel, 
and Phyllis. They sang Pennsylvania 
German songs which Mr. Wieand trans- 
lated afterwards. The girls sang duets 
in the dialect and played violins. Mr. 
Wieand and his famous troupe have 
performed at Madison Square Garden, 
the New York World’s Fair, and many 


‘eastern colleges, including Beaver, 


Muhlenberg, and Bucknell. 

Among the other features, past and 

future, at the two camps are the en- 
tertainments written and produced by 
the counseling staff. They include the 
musical show, “Ship Ahoy”; the weekly 
serial drama, “Voodoo Vandalism”; a7 
minstrel show; “Sno-Use and the Seven 
Tramps,” a parody on the Snow White 
story; the first campers’ play, and the 
annual carnival at Camp Miller. 
“This year at Camp Miller the older 
boys have been very active in aiding 
the neighboring farmers with their 
crops. Almost every day a group goes 
out for this work, while the younger 
boys help in the camp’s own large vic- 
tory garden. Both camps now have 
gardens producing food for their own 
tables. 

The religious program of the camp 
for mid-July has been aided by the 
presence of the Rev. W. Paul Reumann 
of Lansdale and the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson of Lehighton, Pa. These pas-— 
tors visit each week and speak daily 
at Vespers, besides delivering the ser-— 
mon in the camp chapel on Sunday. 
The visiting pastor for the last week 
of July was the Rev. Daniel D. Kistler 
of Coopersburg. 


Pinecrest Dunes Leadershipa 


School 


THE sixteenth annual Leadership 
School of the New York Metropolitan 
Area and Connecticut Luther Leagues 
will be held August '29-September 6 at 
Pinecrest Dunes Camp, Peconic, Long 
Island, N. Y. The Women’s Missionary — 
Society of the United Synod of New 
York co-operates in the school. ‘ 

The conference is divided into two 
sessions: August 29-September 3 and 
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September 3-7. For the former, the 
courses offered are: “Missionary Edu- 
cation in the Church,” by Miss Selma 
Bergner, promotional secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A.; “Guiding Children in 
Christian Growth,” by Sister Edna Hill, 
deaconess, Good Shepherd Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; “Youth and Wor- 
ship,” by the Rev. Albert Schilke, pas- 
tor of Incarnation Church, Jamaica, 
L. L, N. Y.; “My Life Work,” by the 
Rev. Russell Stine, professor of re- 
ligion and philosophy, Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa. 

For the second period the courses 
are: “Essential Missionary: Character 
of Christianity,” by Miss Bergner; 
“The Young People’s Society Meeting,” 
by Mrs. Charles A. Davis, Ph.D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; “Denominations of 
Christendom,” by the Rev. Lawrence 
Folkemer, pastor of Church of Our 
Saviour, Lansdowne, Md.; “The Church 
Worker and His Progress,’ by Profes- 
sor Stine; “Christian World Action,” 
by O. Frederick Nolde, D.D., professor 
at the Lutheran oe aaa ‘Genttunry, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pastor Schilke will be in charge of 
the music and the pageant on Sunday 
evening. Mrs. Davis has written the 
candlelight service to follow the pag- 
eant. Pastor Folkemer will have the 
morning devotional periods on the great 
thoughts of the Bible. 

Pinecrest Dunes is a fully equipped 
camp situated on the shore of the Long 
Island Sound. Recreation includes 
boating, bathing in fresh and salt water, 
horseback riding, archery, and tennis. 
For the evenings are planned special 
programs of folk dancing, beach sup- 
pers, stunt nights, cabin naming cere- 
monies, and pageants. 

The Rev. Dorr R. Crounse, Franklin, 
L. I, N. Y., is director of the school. 
Full information may be obtained from 
Mr. E. F. Schwabe, business manager, 
85- 12 247 Street, Bellerose, L. I, N. Y. 

E. F. ScHWaAsE. 


Constitution Adopted 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania met 
in special convention on May 5, 1943, 
in the chapel of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The 
convention theme, “Called to Serve,” 
was presented to us in our opening 
devotions by Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, 
vice-president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the U. L. C. A. She 
called us to “serve the Lord with glad- 
ness.” After the formal opening of the 
convention, the credential audit showed 
eighty-seven delegates in attendance. 

Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, was un- 
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PASTORS 


Does your congregation know about 


MARION COLLEGE? 


It has an enviable record as a thoroughly 
Christian College. 


Girls who could not afford a four-year col- 
can receive further training 
after high school at MARION, an accredited 
Junior College. After graduation girls may 


lege course, 


transfer to the college of their choice. 


TELL THEM ABOUT MARION COLLEGE 


For information write 
Rev. Henry E. Horn, Box K, Marion, Va. 


For Information and 
Literature, write 


able to be present, and delegated Dr. 
Paul J. Hoh to bring greetings in his 
place. Dr. Hoh compared springtime 
growth in nature to the growth of the 
Kingdom, and asked for continued 
growth in the work of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. 

Life memberships were presented to 
Dr. Hoh for the fourteen members of 
the graduating class of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Philadelphia 
who are members of the Ministerium. 
These enrollments were made by con- 
gregational and conference groups, and 
the presentations were made by the 
various conference presidents. 

Reports of officers showed a gain of 
eight societies. Twenty-four delegates 
were elected to the general convention 
of the U. L. C. A. Women’s Missionary 
Society at Roanoke, Va. 

The afternoon session, after greetings 


by the local pastor, Dr. J. H. Harms, 


featured the adoption of a new consti- 
tution. High lights of the constitution 
are the limitations in terms of officers 
and department secretaries and provi- 
sion for a triennial convention instead 
of biennial. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. C. A. Mathias; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. Gordon Williams; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. A. R. Maberry; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. Frederick 
Lysle; treasurer, Mrs. Louis C. Haas. 
Sincere appreciation is due the retiring 
officers and department secretaries for 
their years of faithful service and to 
the Constitution Committee. 

CaROLeENA NOLDE STONER. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Fremont, 


SEEKS to attain, and enjoys good success in realizing, a campus 


environment which shall be a total Christian experience 
for the student. 


Nebraska 


FRED. C. WIEGMAN, D.D. 
President. 


EWBERRY 
N (College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
A four-year Liberal Arts accredited 
co-educational college. 
Owned and controlled by the South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Flor- 
ida Synods of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Located in the “Iodine Center” of 
the nation and the equable climate of 

the Piedmont region, 

Well-rounded program of student 
activities; personal attention; home- 
like atmosphere; reasonable expenses. 

Aiding war effort, accelerated pro- 
gram enables stu dent to graduate 
within less than three calendar years. 
“A College mncre res things are put 

Ss »” 


For catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Pastor Leslie Retires 


Arter forty-five years of consecrated 
service to the church at large, the Rev. 
E. W. Leslie of Graniteville, S. C., has 
retired. He preached his last sermon 
as pastor of St. James Church on 
Easter. 

Pastor Leslie will live on a farm 
which he has purchased a few miles 
from Graniteville. He is supplying the 
church until the new pastor arrives. 
Mr. Leslie has had a fruitful ministry, 
building securely and constructively 
wherever he has served, and making 
true friends in each community. 
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When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


NEW YORK CITY 


Visitors always welcome at 
THE CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 
BROADWAY AND 93RD STREET 
Sunday Services at 11 A. M. 
HENRY W. SNYDER, JR., Pastor 


Hamma Divinity School 


The Theological Seminary of 
Wittenberg College 
For catalog and information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 


Christmas Cards 


We need 500 Christian Workers to sell our 
splendid religious line of Christmas and every- 
day greetings, calendars, stationery, sacred mu- 
sic, plaques, mottoes, Bibles, and books. Send 
for our large catalog and commission rates. 


THE BOONE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 200 


Des Moines, Iowa 


CHICAGO ‘txotocicar SEMINARY 


In the Heart of the Nation. 
The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
Times 
For information and catalog address 
President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 
Maywood, Dlinois 


Nursing Service Urgently Needed 
Help Your Country and Yourself 
TRAIN TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 
THE VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR PRACTICAL NURSES 
A Nationally Recognized School 
OFFERS WOMEN FROM 18 to 50 
A NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
. Eight Classes a Year 
Next Classes begin September 1 and October 15 
Write for information 


VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL, INC. 
5511 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


MB HENRY: KECK 


'STMAMED: GLSS: 


i 
1010-W:GENESEE:ST-§| 
* SYRACUSE Nin en CO 


P toast 


as MIDI): 
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lf You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 
For Family: Bambi, The Human Comedy, In.Which We Serve, My Friend Flicka, 
The Pride of the Yankees, Saludos Amigos, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 
For Mature Audience: Casablanca, Desert Victory, Five Graves to Cairo, The 
Immortal Sergeant, Keeper of the Flame, Mission to Moscow, The Moon Is Down, The 
More the Merrier, The Pied Piper, Random Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of 


Leningrad, Tennessee Johnson, This Land Is Mine. 


The Boy from 
Stalingrad (Col.) 
Scotty Beckett 
Darrel Hickman 


Hangmen Also Die 
(UA) 
Walter Brennan 
Brian Donlevy 
Anna Lee 
Dennis O’Keefe 


Stormy Weather 

(Fox) 

Katherine 
Dunham 
dancers 

Lena Horne 

Bill Robinson 

Negro orchestras 


Thumbs Up (Rep.) 
Richard Fraser 
Brenda Joyce 


Melodrama. How Soviet 
children, left behind in re- 
treat, wreaked vengeance 
on occupying Nazis. 

, 


Melodrama. Vengeance of 
Nazis in Prague after mur- 
der of Heydrich, while un- 
derground outwits relent- 
less pursuit of real per- 
petrator of deed. 


If designed, as it would seem, for 
young audiences, this is a regret- 
table exploitation of fear and hate. 
Heavy-handed in plot and execu- 
tion. 


“Chase” portions provide thrilling 
suspense, although film is overlong. 
Background gives feeling of authen- 
ticity. But Nazi oppressors as usual 
are exaggerated to point of car- 
icature, and scenes of brutality 
abound. Harrowing melodrama. M 


Musical. All-colored cast 
presents career of famous 
tap dancer, introducing en- 
route contributions of 


Negro bands, singers, 
dancers to “swing” music 
tradition. 


Comedy, with music. Am- 
bitious American singer 
learns new patriotic values 
working in British factory. 


Sprightly, colorful, appealing mostly 
to those interested in “swing” music. 
While still a “segregated” film, treats 
Negroes without exaggeration or 
condescension—thus, a laudable ven- 
ture. M, Y 


Naive in “how we love the British” 
emphasis. A minor item, faintly en-— 
tertaining. M,.Y4 


Two Senoritas from 
Chicago (Col.) 
Joan Davis 

musical show. 

Two Tickets to Melodrama. 

London (Univ.) 

Michele Morgan 


Comedy. Stagestruck wait- 
resses pose as Portuguese 
singers to win place in 


Naval officer, 
held for treason, escapes, 
makes perilous way with 


A few moments saved by Davis as” 
self-styled “manager”; otherwise, 
dull, forced. M, Y © 


Plot confusing, with much of action 
seeming pointless when all is said 
and done. Moderately suspenseful. 


girl’s aid to prove inno- 


cence. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Ashland, Ohio. Trinity Church re- 
cently installed the Rev. Harold H. 
Lentz, Ph.D., as pastor. He had for- 
merly served as associate pastor with 
the Rev. Dr. A. H. Smith, who is now 
pastor emeritus of the congregation. 
During the past twenty-one months, 
Dr. Lentz has been on leave of absence 
to continue his graduate work, and 
throughout this interim Paul P. 
Anspach, D.D., served as acting pastor. 

June 6 Dr. Lentz received the Ph.D. 
degree from Yale University. The fol- 
lowing Sunday he was installed by 
G. W. Miley, D.D., president of the 
Synod of Ohio, assisted by Dr. A. H. 
Smith. Mr. Fritz Krueger, soloist of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company and a 


personal friend of the Lentz family, 
was guest soloist at the installation 
service. 

One hundred of Trinity’s members 
are now in the service of their country, 
and the congregation is remembering — 
them in many ways. A monthly pub- 
lication known as The Trinity Courier, — 
gifts, birthday greetings, and pastoral — 
letters go to these young people reg- | 
ularly. At the present time the offer- _ 
ing for Lutheran World Action has ex- 
ceeded by 21 per cent the quota set for © 
the congregation. A Scroll of Honor | 
and a service flag bear tribute to mem- | 
bers of the congregation who wear the © 
uniform of the armed forces. } 

Trinity’s church council has recently 
reorganized its committees under a new | 
plan. There are six committees in | 
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charge of all phases of the congrega- 
tion’s work. In addition to the council 
members, who are to head each com- 
mittee, there will be six members from 
the congregation at large, thus enroll- 
ing a larger percentage of the member- 
ship in the active work of the church. 
One committee will devote all of its 
energy to the task of developing the 
spiritual life of the congregation. 

As Trinity enters its 105th year it is 
strong in every department, with a 
communicant membership of 760. 


Christ Church, Conyngham, Pa., 
burned the mortgage on the church 
edifice on July 18, 1943. The present 
edifice was built in 1929 at a cost of 
$59,000. With the exception of $2,000, 
which was received from the insur- 
ance on the earlier church, the entire 
cost of the church has been met by the 
congregation since the time when work 
was begun on it. At the time of ded- 
ication the debt on it was $28,500. At 
no time since 1929 has the congrega- 
tion paid less on the church debt than 
$1,000 per year, and in most years the 
payment has been considerably larger. 
The pastor of the congregation, the 
Rev. Allen H. Roth, has been the only 
pastor who served the congregation 
during the building of the church and 
the paying of the debt. 


The first of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning outdoor meetings of the Luther 
Leagues of three churches was held at 
Holy Trinity Church, Maple Shade, 
N. J., the Rev. R. J. Steinhauer pastor, 
June 27. A devotional service and dis- 
cussion together with a box lunch sup- 
per characterize the meetings. The 
other Leagues participating in these 
summer meetings are Our Saviour 
Church, Haddonfield, the Rev. Donald 
F. Irvin pastor, and Ascension Church, 
Haddon Heights, the Rev. Floyd A. 
Paules pastor. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. George H. Ischler 


Augusta Roth Ischler, widow of Dr: George 
H, Ischler, was born in Philadelphia, August 
28, 1863, and died June 25, 1943, having com- 
eed almost fourscore years of a very active 
ife. 

In 1905 she helped organize Auxiliary No. 1 
to the Kensington Dispensary for the Treatment 
of Tuberculosis in Philadelphia. Also, she as- 
sisted in the pioneer work at the dispensary 
for many years. When a preventorium to the 
dispensary was opened at River Crest near 
Phoenixville, Pa., Mrs. Ischler became its first 
superintendent. Working for the underpriv- 
ileged children at River Crest was her keenest 
interest. Not only was she the first superin- 
tendent, but she also served as treasurer of the 
Board of Directors of River Crest from 1913 
until 1936, when she resigned because of 
physical disability. 

During World War I Mrs. Ischler was secre- 
tary of the Lutheran Service House at 509 S. 
Broad Street. Later, when Tryon Hall was 
opened as a Lutheran Hospice for girls, Mrs. 
Ischler supervised this undertaking. She soon 
became known as ‘‘Mother Ischler,” for all who 
came in contact with her feit her kind and 
motherly influence. At her death “Mother 
schler” was a member of Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, 57th and Christian Streets in Philadel- 
phia. 

She is survived by two daughters: Mrs. 
-Chares H. Reese and Mrs. William G. Schmidt; 
a son, George H. Ischler; three grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. _ 
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C, A. Rudisill Library 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina . . . 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A.B. and 


B.S. degrees .. . Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses .. . 
Expenses, $380 to $400 ... For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


Hickory, N. C. 


Mrs. John G. Traver 


Ettie Florence Tompkins Traver, widow of 
John Gideon Traver, D.D., died July 22, 1943. 
She was born at Wurtemberg, Dutchess County, 
N. Y., September 28, 1867, daughter of Nathaniel 
and Margaret Ann (nee Pultz) Tompkins. She 
was educated in the public schools of Dutchess 
County and DeGarmo Institute and taught 
school at Hyde Park until her marriage on 
August 22, 1888. 

She moved to Hartwick Seminary, where her 
husband was teaching. Four years later he be- 
came principal of the school, a position he held 
for twenty-eight years. During these years she 
was confidante and counselor to hundreds of 
students, who affectionately called her Aunt 
Ettie. After retirement from the principalship, 
Dr. and Mrs. Traver moved to their home near 
the seminary campus, and Dr. Traver taught 
until his retirement about ten years ago. Dur- 
ing the winters after retirement they lived in 
Frederick, Md., where their only son, the Rev. 
Dr. Amos John Traver, is pastor. Here they 
were taken into the hearts of the people and 
were happily busy in the life of the congrega- 
tion. Mrs. Traver also spent the last two win- 
ters with her son and daughter-in-law. 

If her vocation was wife and mother, her 
avocation was missions. She held various of- 
fices in the Women’s Missionary Society, in- 
cluding the presidency of the society of the 
New York Synod and the General Synod. She 
was the first president of the society of the 
United Lutheran Church after the merger in 
1918. She was musical, sang alto, played the 
piano and pipe organ, and particularly enjoyed 
singing old familiar hymns. 

Her sense of humor was keen and always 
kindly. Her fund of appropriate stories never 
seemed to fail her. She was sympathetic and 
generous. She found her greatest joy in giving 
to her friends and to every good cause. She 
tithed, but made her tenth a minimum and not 
a limit to her giving. 

She was a careful and prayerful student of 
the Bible, with a very simple faith. During her 
winters in Frederick she taught regularly a 
Bible class of more than one hundred women. 
While spending the summer months in her 
home at Hartwick Seminary, she found eternal 
life peacefully in her sleep. 

Services were conducted in the Hartwick 
Seminary Church Sunday afternoon, July 25, 
by her pastor, H. Dennington Hayes, D.D., as- 
sisted by William G. Boomhower, D.D. Mon- 
day afternoon, July 26, services were held at 
Wurtemberg Church, where she had been bap- 
tized, confirmed, and married. The pastor, the 
Rev. E. J. Himes, officiated, and the sermon 
was preached by Prof. Frank Wolford, D.D. 
pulerment was made in the Wurtemberg Ceme- 
ery. 

Surviving her are her son; a granddaughter, 
Mrs. Robert Barkley; two _ great-grandsons, 
Robert and Bruce Traver Barkley, and a num- 
ber of nieces and nephews. 

“We think at first that home is heaven, 
At length we find that heaven is Rome, 


THE 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Philadelphia 


LUTHER D. REED, President 
Situated in the fine residential section of 
Mt. Airy. 

Undergraduate department opens on 
Sept. 14. Incoming students will re- 
port on Sept. 13. 

Graduate School opens on Oct. 7 
at 9.30 A. M. 

For information and catalog address 


FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


Western Theological Seminary 


The Seminary of The United Lutheran 
Church west of the Mississippi River 


For catalog and information address 
DEAN THOMAS D. RINDE 
1643 N. Nye Ave., Fremont, Nebr. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. European Plan. 
Running Water. Free Bathing. Rooms, $1.00 up- 
Booklet.—J. M. Roesch. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 


An experienced teacher at the head 
of every department 


OPEN SEPTEMBER 13 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 
2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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OTHER FOLDERS AVAILABLE: Bill and William; A Talk with My Self; 
Castings; Geysers; Winds; I Believe; Skylights; A Book of Life; Channels; Week 


Four Attractive New Folders 


FOR—AGAINST 


This leaflet presents common excuses for 
not attending church and Sunday school 
and alongside presents reasons for attend- 
ing. The reader is asked to consider the 
two questions—for? against? 


GROWING 


This leaflet presents in concise form the 
principles by which the individual grows 
in Christian faith and life. 


IT’S STILL HOME 


This leaflet presents an appeal to keep 
the unity of the Christian home in the 
midst of all the unfavorable influences 
disturbing the home today. 


WORLD CITIZENS 


This leaflet presents an appeal to the 
Christian to have a world vision. It pre- 
sents the claims of Christianity as well as 
the claims of selfish interests. It chal- 
lenges to a world vision and a world 
mission. 


Ends and Weak Ends; Time; I Was Glad; Power. 


CHICAGO 


Price: 45 cents a hundred—Samples on Request. 


already active church school members. 


CHRISTIAN & GROWTH 


through 
PARISH EDUCATION 


Worker's PLEDGE 
As Thou hast commissioned me, 
I shall do my best: 


To live a life worthy of imita- 
tion by those whom I 
teach or lead 


To take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to improve myself 
for my work 


To co-operate with my fellow 
workers and the Church 


To be regular and punctual in 
attendance 


RKER'S Pray ER 
Weach 


CHRISTIAN GROWTH 
through 


Christian Education 


Worker’s RECOGNITION 


THIS LITTLE CARD 
JS PRESENTED 


IN RECOGNITION OF THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES WHICH 
HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED AS 


‘Name of office to which appoloted) 


IN 


(Name of Congregation) 


jon asks you to 

the card. before you 

ard as a bookmark in 
m bool 


y 
read it and follow i, 


Worker's INSPIRATION 
Read the following wheo your 
1, Thin re doing more than your 
‘Thes, 0) 19; Luke 6 38; Mark 10: 


2 Think your task is t09 difscult 
yr 949191 Luke 1159, 101 ta, 


9, Teach without preparation. 
1H. Tam, 615; Matt, 251 1-10, Acts 


4. Cannot see resulls in your work 
Xi 4 30-28, 1 Gn v9: 73 Kings 


5. Don't et co-operation. 
H Tim. 410-17, 1 Cor, 15:57, 38; 
Joho 6: 68-71 

6. Don’t use opportunities £0 impro 
9:19, 14) Stat 25, 1-30) Mast 
513-10 


No. ML Proted un USA 


RECOGNITION CARD 


An attractive new form in two-color — 
tone for presentation to each teacher, — 
leader or church worker when installed — 
or when a position is accepted in any 
organization. Carries a worker’s pledge, — 
presentation form with room for name 
of recipient and office held, and also 
Scripture references of special value °) . 


church workers. 


25e a dozen; $1.75 a bundseea 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE. 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


COLUMBIA 


PITTSBURGH 


September is Parish Education Month—a time to emphasize 
Christian growth in your church school. This year, more than ever, 
with juvenile delinquency on the increase, it is important to reach 
out and gather in those who have had little or no Christian educa- 


tion and to strengthen the faith and knowledge of those who are 


sci: 
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